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Over 500.000 Proois 
before the complete OK) 






N the proofing of one of the largest 

publishing orders ever produced in | : 
book form, the Encyclopedia Britan- |} — 
nica, the R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company used No. 17 Vandercook 
Composing Room Cylinder Proof 
Presses equipped with ink fountains. 

Three long galleys were printed at 
one time on a large sheet. The sheets 
were cut apart, about 500 sheets at a 
time. Sixteen proofs were required | 
from each galley. One boy feeding } 
and one boy turning the press easily 
produced twenty sheets, or sixty proofs 
per minute on each machine. 

On work of this type the most ac- 
curate proofs were necessary in order 
to eliminate any possible chance of 
mistakes. 
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shi sate | There is a 


VANDERCOOK 
for every proofing 
purpose for 
PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
ENGRAVERS 

and ) 
ELECTROTYPERS 


ee 


Vanderecook & Sons 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
906 North Kilpatrick Ave., CHICAGO 


e ail 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS P 
Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, Englan - 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toron 
Australia and New Zealand: Alex. Cowan 
& Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 
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. 3" - 3 Be: " RE ay Co 
Will Be Pai . Necessary 

by If Mailed in the 

Addressee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 3720, Sec. 38414 P.L.&R. CHICAGO 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 


2512 W. 24TH STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Don’t Let Summer Heat Make “Fly Paper” of Your Rollers 


IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


Ideal Typographic Rollers are immune 
to the temperature changes which cause 
so much trouble in the shops not 
equipped with them. Midsummer heat 
and humid days will not cause them to 
swell, shrink or melt under any press 
speed. For use as ductors and dis- 
tributors on all presses. 


Made by a patented process of vul- 
canized vegetable oils, they need no 
ageing or special treatment—and re- 
setting is unnecessary. Dark colors 
readily wash off, permitting immediate 
use of whites and yellows. 


GRAPHIC ROLLERS 


Graphic Rollers are set, used, washed 


like ordinary glue rollers, but without 
the disadvantages. They are designed 
primarily for use in form position on all 
presses equipped with Ideal Typo- 
graphic Ductors and Distributors, but 
can be used in all positions. 

Run at any press speed, under any 
weather conditions, they are guaranteed 
not to melt, and have but a minimum of 
shrinkage. 

The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. main- 
tains a very complete laboratory and will 
be rleased to cooperate with printers in 
working out any special roller or print- 
ing problems which they may have. 

Today—Fill in and mail the attached 
bost card. It will bring you full partic- 
ulars with no obligation. 





(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Rollers 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY, Sole Selling Agents 


New York 


General Offices and 
Plant No. 1 
2512 West 24th Street 
Chicago, II. 


Chicago 

Branches in all principal cities 

IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

Our patents are fully protected by United States Patents 


Cincinnati Plant No. 2 


Long Island City 
New York 





22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
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ELECTRIC DIE HEATER 
For Any Make of Platen Press 
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A NECESSITY IN EVERY 
GOOD PRINTING PLANT 


NOW REDUCED IN PRICE SO THAT EVERY OFFICE CAN 
AFFORD IT, IF ONLY FOR OCCASIONAL USE. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO.,, Inc. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


New York City: Chicago, Illinois: 
461 EIGHTH AVE. . 343 S. DEARBORN ST. 
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Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


The GrapliccAris Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the craftsmen of 
these industries (superintendents, foremen, and assistant foremen.) 


38,000 copies distributed this month 


Telephone Harrison 1560 
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Sample of Letters We Get 


“T wish to say that I consider THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonTHLyY the most useful printers’ mag- 
azine that comes into our place. The articles 
are short and snappy and written in a language 
that any printer can grasp immediately with- 
out effort.” —G. E. Kleindinst, Coldwater, 
Mich. 


“THE GraPpuic Arts MONTHLY is received 
at our factory each month and is eagerly pe- 
rused by all our superintendents and fore- 
men.”—American Sales Book Company, Ltd., 


Elmira, N. Y. 


“Your journal is quite interesting and so 
different from the heavy-weight trade papers. 
You manage to get in a lot of useful matter in 
spite of the small size.”-—William Gamble, 
Upper Norwood, London, England. 


“Your monthly magazine has been reaching 
us regularly and is read with interest and ap- 
preciated for its many good points. Numerous 
articles in it are of special value to our fore- 
men; we would therefore like to have a copy 
sent monthly to each of them.”—Henderson 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati. 


























Stereotyping of [Newspapers 


A World=Wide Review 


HILE we hotfooted up and 

down the British Isles in 1922 we 
were surprised at the superior quality 
of the illustrations in the English 
dailies. At that time the American 
dailies, as a rule, were illustrated with 
coarse-screen halftones that looked 
like blotches of mud on an otherwise 
presentable page; the English dailies, 
on the other hand, presented illus- 
trations in 120 or 133 screen half- 
tones, printed without a blemish as a 
source of delight to the trained eye. 
As American and English dailies are 
printed on the same class of presses, 
that is, web perfecting presses, the 
difference could not be accounted for 
in the printing. It must be found in 
the making of the plate. 

The stereotyper’s work begins when 
the compositors have screwed tightly 
in a steel chase all the linotype slugs, 
etc., that go to the making up of a 
page. The form is passed through to 
the foundry, and the work begins of 
making a large number of curved or 
“rotary” plates of a standard size and 
thickness, the printing face being an 
exact duplicate of the type page. 


The Wet Flong 


Twenty-odd years ago the first op- 
eration, the making of the matrix or 
“mat,” was as follows: The form was 
pushed on to the table of a matrix- 
rolling machine (or “mangle”’) and a 
sheet of wet papier mache (called 
“flong’’) laid, tissue side down, upon 


the top. Upon the flong a thick felt 
blanket was placed and the whole 
passed through the mangle. The enor- 
mous pressure exerted by the roller of 
the mangle caused a deep impression 
of the type to be made in the flong. 
To retain this impression the form, 
with the flong still in position upon it 
and a couple of soft drying blankets 
on top, was next placed in a steam- 
heated drying press, where it re- 
mained, usually five to ten minutes, 
until the moisture was driven out of 
the flong, leaving it baked hard but 
still flexible. 

The matrix, after trimming to a set 
size, was placed face downward on a 
table and all the largest “white” (that 
is, the hollows in it corresponding to 
the spaces between the type) were 
packed out with pieces of felt to pre- 
vent the weight of the molten metal 
from forcing the “whites” downwards 
during the casting. 

The thoroughly dried “mat,” now 
ready for casting, would, if the news: 
paper was one of moderate circulation, 
be set in a hand-operated casting-box 
or mold and the stereotype metal 
either pumped or ladled in. The semi 
circular plate,when cooled sufficiently, 
was then taken out, the tail cutting 
and beveling being done in a second 
machine, and a third machine, called 
the shaving machine, was necessary 
to shave the ribs at the back of the 
plate so that it would be of an even 
thickness all over and conform to the 
circumference of the press cylinder. 
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We want all print-shops and printing salesmen 
to have the Ever Ready Label Book. It is 
more than a Catalog; it is more than an ex- 
hibit; it is more than 32 pages of speci- 
men labels—it is a salesman. It will 
prove that customers buy labels when 
they see attractive examples. You 
will be amazed at the ease with 
which orders come. Our name 
does not appear, nor do prices, 
(except for one “Price Lead- 
er’). It is your business; 
you fix the margin of pro- 
fit. We do not sell your 
customers. This label 
business, on a “new 
department” basis, 
employs—in some 
shops—the en- 
tire time ofone 
salesman. 


Old label- 
making meth- 
ods cannot com- 
pete with this 
modern system of 
special label-making 
machinery, specialist- 
workmen and enormous 
sales which enable produc- 
tion at “below cost” figures. 
Turn this situation to your 
own profit; 25% discount from 
a low wholesale list. Upwards of 
500 printers—large and small— 
use this Ever Ready Label Service 
with profit to themselves and super- 
satisfaction to customers. This is the 
modern way to employ Specialists, to 
save time and to add profits. USE THE 
COUPON. 


Remember—Ever Ready—Roll Labels, or Flat 
Labels in Every Size and Shape; from the 
Smallest Sticker to the Larger Sizes 
for Shippers. 























EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION, 
253-259 West 17th Street, New York City. 


Here’s my $1.50. I want some of this label business. 
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In larger offices, where a great 
number of castings from each “mat” 
were required, either the senior auto- 
plate or the junior autoplate was 
used. These machines are the inven- 
tion of Henry A. Wise Wood, an 
American inventor, and manufactured 
by the Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corporation. (See Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Printing for further 
details about these machines.) The 
senior autoplate produced the plates 
mechanically, casting, shaving, and 
bevelling at the rate of about three 
plates a minute, while the junior auto- 
plate, being semi-automatic, only cast 
and cut off the sprew at approximately 
the same speed, the remainder being 
done on the autoshaver, an entirely 
separate machine. 


The Dry Flong Process 


The old wet flong, made up as it 
was of two or three sheets of tissue 
and backed with two or more sheets 
of blotting paper all pasted together, 
had to be used in a more or less satu- 
rated condition, necessitating a com- 
paratively long time in the steam press 
to dry. This delay in making the mat- 
rix caused some of our leading news- 
papers to search for a material that 
could be moulded dry, so cutting out 
the steam drying press. This method 
has now become so successful for 
purely news pages that it would be 
dificult to find an up-to-date office 
using the old wet-flong process. _ 

The dry molded matrix met the 
needs of most foundries until the de- 
mand for pictures became more in- 
sistent, and then it was found want- 
ing. The faces of the plates were not 
smooth enough, and the flong would 
not produce the fine dots of the half- 


February 


tone sufficiently sharp and deep. The 
stereotyper tried filling in the coarse 
surface of the flong with various mix. 
tures, called facings, and found that 
the dry flong again excelled the wet 
variety, as the porous pulp nature of 
the former gave a better hold to any 
facing composition applied. Such 
progress has been made with the 
coated dry flong that a large propor- 
tion of the better-class dailies and 
many high-class magazines, containing 
three- and four-color work and half. 
tones up to 150 screen, are being 
printed, on either flat or rotary ma 
chines, from nickel-plated stereos pro- 
duced in this way. 

It should be noted that although 
the newer flong is called dry, a cer. 
tain degree of moisture is required 
to be present for dry molding, and 
more so for the better class of picture 
work. The dry flong is given this 
moisture by a moisture conditioning 
apparatus called a humidor. There: 
fore in this latter case the hot press 
is still used in some instances and a 
roaster by most plants. The raising 
of the dark shades and lowering otf 
middle tones and high-lights of the 
engraving is called “bumping.” There 
is no doubt that the judicious use of 
“bumping” the plate and the appli- 
cation .of a reverse underlay on the 
back of the “mat” is of the greatest 
importance to the printer. 


The Mangle 


Many improvements in machinery 
followed the general adoption of dry 
flong. The old presses and mangles 
were not powerful enough to force 
the dry flong in and breakages were 


- frequent. Hoe & Co. were probably 


the first to supply a mangle powerful * 
enough to stand up to the work, and 
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Save One-half on Guaranteed 


Durable Foundry Type 


Each Series with a Different Nick 


FREIGHT PAID TO YOU 


(On $50.00 orders or over) 


Deduct 50% from prices shown below 
for Job Fonts 


Northwest Black 


Similiar to Cooper Black 


One of the Most Popular Ad Faces Today 


List Prices of Job Fonts 


Cast to Standard Line Complete 
Cap Font Lower Case Font 
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We Stock 5-lb. Figure Fonts of Northwest Black, with c, $ and 
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Net Prices of Weight Fonts—No Discount 
Point size Weight font Per lb. net 
6, 8, 10, 12 20 lbs. 70c 24, 30, 36 25 lbs. 50c 
14, 18 20 lbs. 50c 42, 48 50 lbs. 50c 


Substantial concerns will receive discount if paid before tenth of month following 
purchase. Send two or three trade references for open account credit. 


Point size Weight font Per lb. net 





Address our office nearest you 


Northwest Type Foundry 


NEW YORK CITY ° e 152 West 42nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. - 66 West Harrison Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA . 510 Fifth Avenue South 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON . Terminal Sales Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA . 440 Sansome Street 
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later on Linotype and Machinery, 
Limited, London, followed with a 
successful machine. A newly designed 
and powerfully constructed mangle by 
Goss of Chicago has recently been put 
on the market and is doing good 
work. It has several novel features. 
Among the recently introduced ex- 
tremely powerful flat molding presses, 
either steam or electrically heated, for 
the higher class of molding where 
the flong is used in a more or less 
damp condition, mention may be made 
of the Winkler machine, manufac- 
tured in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
which the power is obtained by cam 
action providing an automatic pres- 
sure release, electric or steam heating, 
and suction aid to drying; R. Hoe & 
Co.’s 750 ton hydraulic power press 
with electric heating, suction drying, 
and automatic cut-out at any desired 
pressure, and the “Giant” hydraulic 
press with electric heating and auto- 
matic pressure regulating and cut-out. 


Humidors 


Conditioning humidors for infus 
ing the correct amount of moisture 
into the flong are also available. One 
in which the sheets are inserted ver- 
tically and held by clips in a metal- 
lined box, the moisture being intro- 
duced by means of saturated clay 
slabs, it marketed by W. J. Light & 
Co., London. Another successful type 
recently produced by L. S. Dixon and 
Co., also of London, provides means 
for controlling the amount of humid- 
ity introduced to a very fine degree, 
and, moreover, can be added to at 
small additional cost to warrant it. In 
the United States the humidor is be- 
ing replaced somewhat by a quick 
method of moistening, the flong being 


passed between two rollers, thus press- 
ing the water in and simultaneously 
wringing it out to proper condition. 

Rotary matrix driers for curving 
and drying out the moisture com, 
pletely just previous to placing in the 
casting machines are made by Wink- 
ler of Geneva and Linotype and Ma- 
chinery, Limited, of London. The 
principle is that the matrix is placed 
inside a perforated cylinder and the 
whole revolved at high speed in a 
closed and heated oven for about 
thirty seconds. The matrix, by reason 
of its flexibility and the centrifugal 
action caused by its rapid revolution, 
takes up the desired semi-circular 
shape and retains it. Although this 
method of drying and curving is gen- 
erally considered more successful than 
other methods, there are times (for 
instance, should buckles occur in the 
dry-molded matrix) when the pres 
sure applied by centrifugal action is 
not sufficient, and Linotype and Ma 


chinery, Limited, are now experi: 


menting with an ingenious device to 
remedy this trouble. 

In the United States the Stahi 
Newspaper Supply Company of 
Portland, Oregon, has solved this 
problem by its electric dry mat 
former, which forms the mat to curva: 
ture against a vacuum screen. A com: 
bination push-pull effect takes place 
on the entire surface of the mat dur- 
ing the treatment in the vacuum 
former, the push-pull being a pressure 
exerted on the face of the mat, in di- 
rect proportion to the pull on the 
back. This combination, together with 
the uniform flow of hot air from the 
electric heater, fixes or dries the mat 
in a fixed curved form throughout the 
entire surface of the letter and cut in 
dentations and on the space, resulting 
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in precision contour for the mat and 
incidentally casts a much finer plate 
than formerly possible. 


Casting Machines 


The Winkler casting machine was 
introduced in 1914. The novelty of 
this machine lies chiefly in the man- 
ner in which the metal is delivered to 
the mould. No pump is used, but the 
orifice of the closed mold with the mat- 
tix in position is brought into close 
contact with the outlet of a long valve, 
forming part of the actual metal pot, 
which opens, allowing the metal to 
flow into the mold. The valve then 
closes and the mold opens, exposing 
the plate tilted in a position ready to 
be taken away by hand. The whole 
operation is automatic; it is claimed 
by the makers that, as the plate is 
actually die cast, no shaving is re- 
quired. The output is said to be three 
plates a minute. Flat-plate casting ma- 
chines are also made on the same 
principle, but so far as can be gath- 
ered neither type has yet found very 
great favor in this country. 

For smaller offices the pony auto- 
plate, produced in 1924, is finding fa- 
vor. In this machine the plate is cast, 
shaved, and cooled. The matrix, com- 
ing away with every casting, is reset 
by simply dropping it into slots pro- 
vided for the purpose. This is a dis- 
tinct advantage where only a few casts 
from each “mat” are required, for 
the exchange of one mat for another 
takes only about five seconds. 

A rather more ambitious casting 
machine has been placed on the 
market recently by Crabtree, Limited, 
of London, somewhat similar to the 
pony autoplate, but in this case the 
matrix remains in position when the 


plate is withdrawn, and the movement 
of the plate for shaving and cooling 
is done mechanically. 

Quite the latest casting machine, 
called the Self-Acting Junior Auto- 
plate machine, was recently put out by 
the Woods Newspaper Machinery 
Corporation, New York. This machine 
is virtually a power-driven junior 
autoplate and cuts out the hand opera- 
tion entirely. By a simple arrangement 
it can be set to cast any required num- 
ber of plates. The push of a button 
starts it casting at the remarkable 
speed of four large news plates a 
minute, ready for finishing on the 
autoshaver, and when the number re- 
quired is complete it automatically 
stops. 

Many further improvements in 
stereotyping machines are _ being 
tested, some of which no doubt will 
be of value. 


BARGAINS! 


3—Miehle 68” Presses with 2-color Atmts. 
and Dexter Suction Feeders. 

i—Miehle No. 6/0, bed 51x68”. 

2—Miehle 2/0-56”, with extension setivery. 

i—Miehle No. 2, bed 35x50”. 

i—Whitlock 2-roller for 25x38”. 

i—Miehle No. 4/0-62” Press with Dexter 
Feeder. 

2—Scott 4-roller for 25x38” sheets. 

2—Kelly B Specials, 17x22”, like new. 

2—Colts 14x22” Heavy Duty Presses. 

{—Coits 10x15” Heavy Duty Press. 

12—C. & P. Presses, all sizes from 8x12” to 
14'4x22”, some with Miller Feeders. 

3—Linotypes, 2 magazines each. 
Monotype Caster, Keyboard, Moulds, ete. 

PATENT BASE—WESEL and WARNOCK— 
In fine shape, complete with hooks. 

4—Paper Cutters, power clamp, 40”, 45”, 50”. 

!—Hand Power Punching Machine, 8 heads. 

{—Cardboard Shears, 33”. 

i—Heated Stamping Machine, 9x12”. 

2—National Straight Needle Sewers. 

1—Egg Shelf Pebbling Machine, 15”. 

!—Power Round Cornerer, new, at 20% dilse. 

6—Power Wire Stitchers, various sizes, In all 
makes, up to 1'4” thickness. 

i—Dexter Folder, new style, 28x42”. 

i—Murphy Sealing Machine, little used. 

Used Chases—all sizes. 


J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 
218 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Tl. 
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C. OMMPOsing Koom Layouts 


a 


|e as has been said, genius is merely 
an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
whoever introduced the modern lay- 
out in composing rooms must have 
been so inspired. When properly pre- 
pared by one familiar with typographic 
technique and mathematics it is help- 
ful to all concerned and in agency ad 
composition it is almost indispensable. 
That it tends to produce more auto- 
matic compositors may be true as per- 
taining to large plants; but it should 
also inspire the progressive printer to 
master its few intricacies with a view 
either to become a layout expert or, 
when a position of greater responsibil- 
ity is acquired, to be provided with 
first-hand knowledge whereby to de- 
cide favorably or otherwise upon art 
service house layouts which may be 
submitted for criticism. 

From his days of apprenticeship the 
printer is, consciously or not, a student 
of the principles of layout composi- 
tion and letter formation as taught in 


commercial art schools (with the ad- 
vantage that he can distinguish nearly 
all type faces at a glance), and by the 
time he becomes a journeyman should 
possess a fund of art technique relat- 
ing particularly to composition and 
lettering which few art students ever 
acquire. For so difficult is it to master 
this specialty in an art school that 
many beginners soon become discour- 
aged and either drop out entirely or 
take up some other branch of art. 
But an advanced printer apprentice 
taking such a course discovers that 
he is familiar with much of the in- 
struction, excepting perhaps the prac 
tices of advertising agencies in their 
contact with clients and firms engaged 
in branches of the graphic arts aside 
from relief printing. 

Observation will disclose that with 
printshop equipment the most exact 
ing artist’s layout can be duplicated 
but more cleanly and mathematically 
perfect than the original, using brass 
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HOME OFFICE: 
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You Can 
Depend on 
Bradner Smith 
Deliceries 


—_ was still a pioneer 
town when Bradner Smith first 
loaded paper into his surrey de- 
livery “express” to supply the 
needs of Chicago printers. 
Today, instead of the old surrey, trucks and motorcycles 
are making the rounds. Among theestablishments in Chicago 
to which they carry paper, regularly is the Blakely Printing 
Company—customers before the Chicago fire of 1871, and 
customers today. The Blakely Printing Company says one of 
the reasons they have continued to buy from Bradner Smith | 
© Company throughout the years is that deliveries have 
been “on the dot.” | 
Prompt deliveries— whether by surrey, cycle or train—- | 
are worth while. 








BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY | 
333 S. Despleines St. - Chicago, IL 














Fig. 1—A well worded, well illustrated ad- 

vertisement which has lost much of its quaint 

individuality through indifferent handling in 
the composing room. 


or other metal rule of various faces 
to represent the type masses of differ- 
ent densities. Several proofs are taken 
of it with which ad men may experi- 
ment, and whether favorably passed 
upon or altered materially, the layout 
form thus composed can be used al- 
most in its entirety in the finished 
job, the rule masses simply being re- 
placed by type matter. It is a labor 
and time saver to the printer and of 
exceptional value to the client, but 
as yet little used in the average plant, 
resetting or rearranging a job a num- 
ber of times being the more customary 
practice. 

Much artistic excellence is thus 
sacrificed. Speed in the printshop is 
an evil of which a graphic arts crafts- 
man may assure himself by a casual 


analysis of the ad composition of most 
trade and class magazines and jis a 
primal reason for the existence of 
agency composing rooms which are 
patronized by those who object to {il] 
advertising media, which costs ten to 
twenty dollars per agate line, with 
specimens of the printed word which 
have been shoveled together. A com- 
mon fault is that a sufficient amount 
of thought is seldom expended upon 
a piece of work before starting me- 
chanical operations; a consistent lay- 
out is scarcely ever visualized unless 
one is furnished with the copy. 

A case to illustrate this delinquency 
is shown in Fig. 1, which was culled 
from a recent issue of a contemporary 
magazine and is likely a creation of 
one of those ultra modern plants 
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Fig. 2—A composing room layout of Fig. | 
from which a beautiful specimen of ad com 
position might have been developed. 
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Vertifile Your Cuts' 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 
Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 


Protects Them from Scratching. 


Dust, dirt and corrosion. 
Fire resisting. 











Saves Space 


By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about 14 
to 4 over the flat drawer systems. 
sRanan Lf ¢ 


Ld 
Seuemaen ens 


snaaenenae Modern Equipment 
Made of steel. Well finished, yet 


built for hard enduring service. 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 








Less in cost than a good cut lost. 








Begin now and add sections as you need | 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. | 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 





This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies Y, inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
Attention of 
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where “snap,” “punch,” and “pep” 
mean something to the personnel— 
something vague, vacuous. 

The unusual character of copy and 
technique of the illustrations are sufh- 
cient to suggest a consistent and ap- 
propriate treatment of composition, 
yet in no particular has the interesting 
quaintness of the job been properly 
emphasized; just another ad. The 
simple message to be conveyed is that 
this business house has made prompt 
deliveries for more than three-quarters 
of a century and one of the illustra- 
tions suggests the beginning of that 
period, thus almost naming the face 
of type most appropriate. However, 
the type face used is one whose de- 
signer, still identified with the craft, 
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Fig. 3—Another composing room layout of 

Fig. 1 showing a different arrangement with- 

out border and a stock symbolic cut substi- 

tuted for one of cuts furnished. Four points 

of extreme space limits are touched as required 
by publication. 
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For Generations 
Ldentified with Quality 


| MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


1) FIFTH AVENUE & 37" STREET 
| | New YORK 
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Fig. 4—An advertisement frequently seen in 
fiction and literary magazines. 








would no more have selected for this 
ad than Arabic. Surely a more satis- 
factory result would have been re 
alized if layouts similar to either Fig. 
2 or 3 had been used and proofs sub- 
mitted to the client. A slight deviation 
from copy is made in each, but few 
business concerns take exceptions to 
such liberties if possible improve: 
ments are suggested. The symbolic 
elemen: substituted for the modern 
modes of transportation, the winged 
foot of Mercury, could be replaced 
with other appropriate figures, as 
Greek or Indian: runners, the figure 
of Mercury, or Atalanta. The ad as it 
is might have been set very speedily 
or, with author's alterations, it might 
have been a tragedy to the composi 
tor. Ben Franklin could probably have 
set it right and secured an O.K. with- 
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in an hour because he lived in a gen- 
eration when people took time to 
think; thousands think profitably of 
his adages yet. 


The Sans Serif Vogue 


Not since the inception of the De 
Vinne series of type has an event ex- 
cited greater interest or contention in 
graphic arts circles than the prevalent 
“sans serif’ vogue in letter faces. 
Kabel and similar types are being used 
at every opportunity, apparently with 
utter disregard of congruity; foun- 
dries are casting more or less plausible 
imitations of the Kabel type and the 
originators in Germany already have 
cried “HALTET DEN DIEB!” Con- 
troversies pro and con have been pub- 
lished in the trade press as to the 
legibility of this style of letter and its 
value in sales promotion, instances 
being cited of concerns, representa- 
tive in their line, adopting it with no 
falling off in attendance at sales an- 
nounced by the use of it. This, how- 
ever, is an untrustworthy criterion, for 
while it is true that such a well-known 
house as Marshall Field & Co. did run 
a series of ads composed in Kabel in 
the Chicago dailies it is equally true 
that the famous Rogers Peet clothing 
concern uses in daily publicity about 
seven inches single column set in 
twelve or fourteen point Bookman or 
a similar legible face, illustrated with 
a simple outline pen drawing, usually 
of a whimsical nature, and that this 
style has been used for probably half 
a century, Rogers Peet still going 
strong. It might be inferred from such 
examples that the printed word in 
commerce is merely another form of 
recreation for the exhausted business 
man. 


February 


As with the De Vinne series 
scarcely a job of any kind (not te- 
print) reaches a printer who is not 
first impelled to try “sans serif” com- 
position, particularly if the series be 
a recent acquisition, and this regard. 
less of fitness. Few compositors have 
the temerity to select the serviceable 
Franklin gothic for a wedding an- 
nouncement or similar social function 
yet Kabel light is a formidable in. 
centive to such a violation of the 
proprieties. 


Legibility First Demand 


Convention is responsible for many 
rulings as to appropriateness in the 
use of type faces, but legibility must 
be considered paramount in all classes 
of publicity, and this characteristic is 
accentuated through familiarity with 
faces, as any professional proofreader 
will verify because he will read a 
simple book or news face with great 
speed and accuracy by the hour on 
account of familiarity with word for- 
mations, but will hesitate at a line of 
capitals or other unusual group and 
either spell words letter by letter or 
syllabicate in an undertone. 

Probably what first directed inter: 
national ‘attention to the Kabel style 
of letter is the masterful manner in 
which the commercial artists, layout 
men, and compositors of Germany 
group the elements of printed matter, 
a page of small ads in some of their 
magazines suggesting an exhibition of 
paintings wherein the individuality of 
each picture is enclosed in its own 
frame, is complete in itself yet is so 
hung as to constitute a necessary and 
harmonious unit of the exhibit. A 
carefully formulated motif apparently 
governs all such composition regard: 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Per- 
fects and Seconds in the World. At all times 
we have bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks—Coated one and two sides. Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
the best of its kind. 





Blotting. , 
Bonds—White - — =" cs 
ny “ie gag ond Eggshell, Mimeograph. 
etc., in White and Colors. Offset Papers. 
ey Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 
‘ ; Railroad Board. 
Bristols—Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover—Embossing. of every kind and description. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


423 West Ontario St. os Chicago, IIl. 


Phone Superior 7252 


Two Branch Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. . . .. . . . . . 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . . . . . . . . . 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE | 
423 W. Ontario Street, F. W. Beattie, Mar. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list every month. 
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tive positions resemble somewhat the 
treatment of De Vinne at the peak of 
its popularity—at least one end of a 
group of lines is flush, and hanging 
indention and squared effects prevail, 
In this style of composition diversity 
of shape is somewhat curtailed, con- 
sequently value, the property of color 
which determines its luminosity, its 
degree of variation between white and 
black, must be utilized to liven up a 
piece of printed matter in one color. 
Two values of gray, white paper and 
black ink, supply a perfect palette for 
the art compositor; more than these 
tend to “flatten” a page, render it 
lifeless. Black and white are both 
familiar; the grays are determined by 
(1) mixing black and white in equal 
quantities and (2) mixing a portion 
of this result with an equal amount of 
white. 





Fig. 5—Composing room layout of Fig. 4, 
showing free-hand ‘‘speed ball’’ lettering 
roughly resembling Kabel, to suggest principle 
of ‘‘value’’ transition in this style of compo- 
sition. Subtle notes of ‘“‘value’’ are readily 
secured by first using one weight of type face 
throughout, afterwards replacing notes to be 
emphasized with heavier type. In this way a 
composition is developed much as an artist 
does a picture or a poet a literary gem, result- 
ing in a harmonious whole, not over empha- 
sized or ‘“‘spotty’’ in appearance. 


less of face used; but that this tech- 
nique is neither new nor essentially 
German can be ascertained by examin- 
ing type specimen books of American 
founders one or two generations back. 
In the sections devoted to block let- 
ters or gothics are examples of ad and 
similar composition which are veri- 
table pictures and would enhance the 
beauty of the pages of current art 
magazines. 

A noteworthy coincidence in connec- 
tion with “sans serif’ composition is 
that group formations and their rela- 
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Fig. 6—Of equal value with Fig. 4, conveying 
all necessary information. 
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Variations in tone masses of a piece 
of printed matter are more easily iso- 
lated to the vision by half closing or 
squinting the eyes, as an artist does 
in grading the values in a subject he 
is using for a model. Printing is as 
much an art as landscape painting, 
and the process is similar. A printer's 
palette is his galley, and with less 
effort than might be supposed and no 
undue strain upon the imagination, not 
value alone but hue may be visualized, 
the latter by the use of brass elements 
in requisite positions to contrast with 
leaden hue of type metal; the former 
by the relation the accented notes (or 
display) bears to other masses. With 
notes of gray darker than larger mass 
(or as display type against body type) 
a printed piece is transformed by the 
compositor who has learned to visu- 


























Fig. 7—See text. 
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Fig. 8—See text. 


alize type as masses of varying val- 
ues, from something closely akin to 
a pale, drab water color into a unit 
sparkling with vitality. 

Satisfactory results are obtained 
with “sans serif” groups if the job be 
set in one value first, paying particu- 
lar attention to shapes, afterwards re- 
setting notes to be accented in the 
same type but of denser value. The 
method is rather crudely illustrated in 
the free-hand lettered ad (Fig. 5) 
which is a rearrangement of Fig. 4 
familiar to most readers of the better 
class American magazines. As an ad: 
vertising message Fig. 6 would prob: 
ably be as valuable as either or both of 
those last named because unusual and 
simple. To prospects of this firm the 
message is just as convincing as the 
more specific declarations in the orig’ 
inal. 


= = 
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Kabel, like nearly all type faces, 
loses much of its individuality in com- 
bination with other faces and in many 
forms where any body type will an- 
swer as well. It conveys the impres- 
gion of low associations; becomes fa- 
miliar, ordinary, inferior; as a bishop 
in pajamas. 

Fig. 7 is an illustration by the re- 
nowned commercial and poster artist 
Ludwig Hohlwein of Munchen and is 
reproduced to illustrate these two con- 
ditions: that the isolated type groups 
could convey the impression that the 
picture is from a stock collection with 
type matter imprinted. Centered in 
frame as it is, without lettering, it is 
more suitable as a work of art than 
an advertising medium. Fig. 8 is an 
outline sketch of same subject with 
the female figure closer to border and 
consequently apparently bringing both 
figures closer to the reader. The type 
arrangement in this drawing is typ- 
ically German and Kabel and sufh- 
ciently well knitted with the figures to 
convey the impression of unity. 

Some “sans serif’ composition in 
American newspapers recalls the ad- 
vertising of song-and-dance teams in 
the New York Clipper in the early 
nineties—spotty and hard to read. By 
the time our compositors will have 
mastered the technique of Kabel it 
will no doubt have been superseded 
by yet another type face. 
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Unchanging Principles 


If types be good and paper nougitt, 
air printing cannot well be wrought. 
If ink be good and paper ill, 

The printing is imperfect still. 

If all three be good, yet printers’ art 
And skillful hand must play their part. 
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Your Advantage—Take It Quick 


We want one Printer in every High School 
and College Town to be the STAUDER 
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tions and Programs. We do not solicit 
orders direct from Schools, but rather co- 
operate with you and protect you. We fur- 
nish you with advertising helps that actu- 
ally bring you the business. And there’s a 
50% selling profit plus the printing profit 
for you. Are you going to be the lucky ONE ? 


Why Sales Come Easy 


Because the new 1930 STAUDER Line of 
High School and College Announcements 
include 18 beautiful Genuine Engraved In- 
vitations and Programs in various fancy 
forms and cut-outs. You Print the Class 
Roll and Program Pages. 


Act Now! 


If you offer high grade representation, 
SEND 50c IN POSTAGE to cover mailing 
the attractive box containing the strictly 
Genuine Steel Engraved STAUDER Line. 
FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 


Manufacturers of Engraved Commencement 
Announcements, Christmas Cards, Social 
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WirH this issue of THE Grapuic 
Arts MONTHLY we begin two new 
departments — one on_ production 
problems pertaining to embossing, 
gold, silver, and foil roll leaf stamp- 
ing, die-cutting, mounting, etc.; the 
other pertaining to linotype and in- 
tertype operation from an operator's 
standpoint. 

J. Gus Liebenow will be editor of 
the first of these departments. Gus 
is a craftsman in every sense of the 
word. He has been pressroom fore- 
man and plant superintendent in one 
or two of the large eastern printing 
plants. If we mistake not he was 
also for a time connected with the 
specimen printing department of the 
American Type Founders Company 
in Jersey City. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Newark Club of Print: 
ing House Craftsmen and can boast 
a practically unblemished record of 
attendance at the international con- 
ventions of the craftsmen; in fact, 
there is only one or two others who 
have attended as many conventions 
as Gus. We mention this to prove 
that the department will be well 
taken care of. 

The other department will be 
edited by Robert G. Heir, a former 
associate editorof The Inland Printer. 
Hitherto all departments on linotype 
or intertype composition have cov 
ered the mechanical problems encoun’ 
tered in the operation of these ma 
chines. Practically every spring, nut, 
and screw have been given such de’ 
tailed consideration in times gone by 
that we cannot see there is any more 
to write about, while the problems 
of the operator have been given no 
attention at all. It is this oversight 
that we intend to remedy in this de’ 
partment. 
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ASK a Ask Gus L ieboxam 


This is a new department dealing with problems encoun- 
tered in doing work out of the ordinary channels, such as 
specialty printing, die-cutting, embossing, stamping, and 
all other press and machine problems. It 1s not intended 
to convey the opinion that Mr. Liebenow 1s in position of 
knowing everything, but he does have sources of informa- 
tion whereby your problem can be intelligently handled. 


Send in Your Queries. 


The Gordon Fountain 


Q.—An argument has arisen in our 
plant over the proper setting of long 
fountains on the standard 10 by 15 and 
12 by 18 Chandler& Price presses. One 
group insiststhat these fountains should 
be set back out of contact with the rollers 
whenever not actually needed, claiming 
that a change from a heavy to a light 
impression would result in damage to 
the rollers and possible actual breakage 
of the roller mechanism. Others insist 
that this is not necessary, that no harm 
can result to the rollers and that the 
manufacturers would have provided a 
better method than loosening cap 
screws had they intended these foun- 
tains to be changed at frequent inter- 
vals. 

All our men seem to agree that the 
bearers on these platen presses should 
be type high. Inasmuch as these are 
two or three points low, it would seem 
to indicate that the press manufactur- 
ers have some reason for making them 
low. What is the reason for this type 
of construction? 

A.—On the Chandler & Price press 
employing a long fountain you will 
note that the bracket supporting this 
fountain has two slotted holes, one on 
each side, with a cap screw running up 
and threaded into the fountain tub. 


This is for the purpose of moving the 
fountain back and forth. The Chand- 
ler & Price gripper wrench has on its 
small end a wrench socket which is to 
fit this cap screw. There isn’t any other 
adjusting screw that a pressman could 
use that would fit this end of the regu 
lar Chandler & Price wrench. There 
fore, there must be some justice in the 
claim of one of your factions that in 
sist that this fountain be moved. 

The roller stroke on the Chandler 
& Price press varies according to the 
impression exerted on the form being 
printed. In other words, on a light 
form the roller stroke is from one 
quarter inch to nearthree-quarterinch 
longer over the top of the disc. This 
would mean that if the previous form 
had been a very heavy form, the roller 
stroke would have been, in conse 
quence, a short stroke. If the next job 
is a light one and the fountain is left 
in the same position, there would be 
a cramp of the upper form roller 
against the metal fountain roller. Ot 
course, if this cramp occurs no acci’ 
dent happens, but there is a tendency 
to bend the roller stock and it does 
exert some unwholesome strain on 
the roller saddle. 

When a job is running on a press 
where a fountain is not employed, or 
is not intended to be employed, a 
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good pressman generally moves his 
fountain back at the time he places 
the form on the press. Pressmen find 
that after they have made a light 
form ready and moved the fountain 
back, their impression has been in- 
creased. Pressmen also find that when 
a light form has been in operation and 
a heavier form follows it that it is 
necessary to close the press on the 
impression and drop the fountain so 
that it will come in contact with the 
upper form roller. 

All of this is elementary and is 
common practice and is not deroga- 
tory toward the machine or the men 
operating it. It is something like let- 
ting air out of your tires when you are 
running on sand; it is done to meet 
peculiar conditions. 

The roller bearers on modern platen 
presses are always cut several thou- 
sandths lower than type high. In some 
presses as much as eighteen thou- 
sandths. This is done for several rea- 
sons, one of them being that if a light 
form were run with standard type in it 
and the minimum packing, the bearer 
would come in contact with the platen 
and the bearer would be exerting more 
pressure on the press than would be 
required, as the only pressure desired 
is to be derived from the type form. 

Another fact to be taken into con- 
sideration is that when a roller is ink- 
ing a form it cannot be done with a 
light kiss as some squeeze must be ex- 
erted on the face of the roller to get 
into operation the suction required for 
clean laying of ink. The average press- 
man determines that his roller is of 
the right height or not by measuring 
with his truck wheel on: the roller 
stock. Should they both be of even 
height you would not get any impres- 
son on your composition roller, and 
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in consequence the printing would 
have a dragged-over appearance. This 
would be more noticeable on a line 
or Ben Day illustration. 


How to Transfer Gold on 
Fabrikoid 


Q.— Will you please send us infor- 
mation on the equipment, materials, 
and metals employed for printing or 
transferring gold on fabrikoid, using a 
platen press. 

A.—There are several methods on 
which you can transfer gold designs, 
type or otherwise, to fabrikoid covers. 
There is one method called the “Al- 
chemic Gold Method” wherein you 
can do this, using a liquid gold. This 
is not to be confused with common 
gold inks, as this liquid gold is not a 
full liquid, as it is in a flowing paste 
form. This is applied with regular ink- 
ing rollers on the Colt’s Armory style 
press and the design to be printed is 
mounted on an electric die heater. 
The design, of course, should be on a 
brass plate as you could not get a 
heater low enough to employ type 
high plates and transfer heat through 
it. This method of transfer is quite 
simple and does not vary much from 
regular printing with the exception of 
the substitution of chlorine heat re- 
sisting rollers for the regular compo- 
sition printing roller and a brushing 
device which automatically brushes 
out the design with each printing. 
The production is quite rapid, being 
equal to regular commercial printing. 

You could also use roll leaf, em- 
ploying new and patented attachment 
made for the Colt’s Armory and Lau- 
reate presses. This attachment auto- 
matically winds and unwinds gold leaf 
which is transferred to the sheet from 


the heated design. This, of course, is 
the most beautiful method but is more 
expensive than the alchemic method. 

Both of these methods are standard 
and passed the experimental stage 
some seven years ago, a number ot 
equipments being in use. The large 
publishers, such as R. R. Donnelley, 
Methodist Book Concern, American 
Book Co., and kindred organizations 
are using these equipments in their 
hard binderies. By these methods you 
are not limited to the transfer of gold 
alone, as you can transfer aluminum 
and colors as well as white designs, 
which are very difficult to achieve by 
the use of regular inks. 

This method can both be employed 
for printing or transferring gold on 
fabrikoid, the Dupont people manv- 
facturing fabrikoid for these processes. 
and it is only necessary to specify how 
these processes are to be employed 
when you order your cloth. It is also 
possible to size the cloth before trans 
ferring the design, and this in some 
cases works out cheaper than by buy- 
ing prepared cloth. 


Cut-Crush Embossing 


Q.—We would like some informa: 
tion as to where we could have work 
produced which is termed “Cut-Crush 
Embossing.” This is work with the 
lettering of one paper transferred to 
a dark background, usually cardboard. 

A.—Cut-crush embossing, as you 
term it, which is commonly known as 
letter laying, is done by several firms 
as a specialty, yet most any trade em: 
bosser can do it; but the process is 
quite expensive and the demand for 
it, not great. Some of the finest spect: 
mens of this work are done by Charles 
A. Deitz, 42 N. Hutchinson Street, 
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Philadelphia. We are also listing three stock they can be achieved. This is 
other firms doing this work: done by the roll leaf process which 
Little-Preuss-Hartman Co., Inc., transfers gold leaf or foil or metallic 
309 East 22nd Street colors from a web to the stock to be 
L Pine processed. A die is used which is just 
New York City. 
the reverse of the usual embossing 
Hollis Loe lias die, having no dead metal. Greeting 
314 East + oe ’ card houses are using this with fine 
New York City. results for snow effects on dark back- 
grounds. You may have noticed greet- 
541 W. Larned Street, ing cards that show snow effects which 
Detroit, Mich. are much finer than can be done with 
Several of these concerns also pro- white ink. A great variety of colors 
duce fine effects employing metal and can also be transferred; very brilliant 
foil leaf. ‘ —e caer be transferred to 
There is another process similar to ack cover stock. 
this, but not exactly so, which gives The roll leaf process is used in the 
very fine effects and is done quite in’ main on the heavier type of platen 
expensively. The embossed effects are _ presses. It can also be adapted to Sheri- 
not quite as fine on the heavier card- dan and Seybold four-rod embossing 
boards but on a fair grade of cover and stamping presses. 


Jacobs Embossing Co., 
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Showing Milwaukee Bronzer With Vertical 


Outstanding Features:—Heavy construction, portable, 
guaranteed to bronze and clean sheets in one operation—no 
loose bronze flying around—We erect and demonstrate 
machine on your floor. Write for prices and further details. 


322 Mineral St. 3a B. H E | S CH E L M F +e C Oo. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Lithographic 1 bstracts 


Courteously Furnished by 


The Lithographic Technical Foundation 


Der Praktische Umdrucker (Prac- 
tical Transferring) — Bernhard End- 
ers. Published by Conrad Miller, 
Schkeuditz-Leipzig. A small hand- 
book for lithographers including il- 
lustrations. Such topics as the follow- 
ing are considered: Transfers, trans- 
fer inks and papers, sticking up, 
enlarging and reducing transfers, 
transfers from gravure plates, gelatin 
drawings, line and halftone; negative 
and photolithographic transfers; 
transfers on zinc and aluminum. 

Etching Intaglio for Planographic 
Printing Work—Stephen H. Horgan 
(Photo-Engraving Department) “In- 
land Printer,” 84, No. 3, Dec., 1929, 
p. 84. In answer to an inquiry re- 
lating to the process of photoprinting 
from a positive and etching the plate 
intaglio, Horgan replies that a United 
States patent, No. 1,155,352, was 
granted Jacob Grass for such a proc- 
ess. A planographic company was 
formed and is using the process suc- 
cessfully. The patent is infringed. 

Modern Photolithography—Martin 
Leeden. “The Modern Lithographer,” 
25, No. 11, Nov., 1929, p. 234, 6. 
Complete instructions are given for 
using the Vandyck process of revers- 
ing prints on litho plates (negative to 
positive). 

Notes on the “Beka” Offsetdeep 
Process—Anonymous. “The Modern 
Lithographer,” 25, No. 11, Nov., 
1929, p. 242, 6. The press plate is 


coated with bichromated fish glue, 
exposed under a positive, coated with 
a special varnish, developed in water, 
dried, etched for one-half to three. 
quarter minute, dried, rolled up with 
a special reversing ink. The special 
varnish is then removed from the 
unexposed parts with alcohol and the 
glue is taken off with a caustic bath. 
It is claimed among other things that 
very fine screens can be printed from 
coarse-grained plates, that the plates 
are very durable, and that they are 
easily handled by a pressman. 


Equipment and Materials 


Method of Making and Repairing 
Printing Rollers — Clarence Hamer. 
United States Patent No. 1,738,995. 
Improved process for forming print 
ing rollers comprising the use of a 
liquid composition capable of form: 
ing a yielding and elastic substance 
when solidified and having a relative 
ly low melting point; placing the 
liquid composition in a mold; rotat- 
ing the latter to decrease the num 
ber of air pockets or bubbles; cool 
ing the composition; then applying 
steam to the periphery of the cooled 
roller whereby the composition will 
be partly melted to fill in the crew 
ices or indentations on the surface. 

. Photolithography—The Chemistry 
of Materials—Charles Harrap. “Brit 
ish and Colonial Printer and Sta 
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tioner,” 105, No. 47, Sept. 19, 1929, 
pp. 274-6. The composition and the 
preparation of the bichromates used 
in the light-sensitive coatings for 
photolitho work, and the use of bi- 
tumen as a light-sensitive material, 
are discussed. A formula for a bitu- 
men film is given. 

The Chemical Constitution of 
Gums—I—The Nature of Gum Ara- 
bic and the Biochemical Classifica- 
tion of the Gums—Arthur G. Nor- 
man. “Biochemical Journal,” 23, pp. 
§24-35 (1929). Gum arabic is not a 
substance of definite empirical formu- 
la, but in its general composition 
there is a nucleus-acid consisting of 
galactose and a uronic acid, probably 
galacturonic acid, to which is linked 
arabinose by the glucoside linkages. 
There is no essential difference in 
structure between gums and hemicel- 
luloses. 

Photochemical Oxidation with Po- 
tassium Dichromate—D. S. Morton. 
“Journal of Physical Chemistry,” 33, 
pp. 1135-41 (1929). In an effort to 
determine the correctness of Luther 
and Forbes’ conclusions that in the 
reaction between quinine and potas- 
sium dichromate in a solution con- 
taining sulphuric acid, only the light 
absorbed by the quinine was active, 
it was found that dichromate solu- 
tions are photochemically active for 
light absorbed. But with increasing 





The 
PITT 


Self-Contained 
Tacking Base 


for Mounting and 
Printing Electrotypes 


STYLE 70 


Steel Frame and Diagonal Ribs 
interlocking with each contact 
and frame. 





Patented 
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With codperation of purchaser 
and user the base is guaranteed 
to retain its original measure- 
ments and not to warp or crack. 
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Bath, NYY. 


acidity the oxidizing power increases 
and the apparent action of light de- 
creases. With ethyl alcohol, potas- 
sium dichromate and the varying 
amounts of acid, the light reaction 
can be made none or all. Method 
and data are given. 

Rolls for Printing Presses—E. H. 
Riesenfeld and H. Willstaedt. “Zeit- 
schrift fur Angewandte Chemie,” 42, 
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pp. 677-82 (1929). Information con- 
cerning inking rolls for printing 
presses is guarded as a trade secret 
and nothing of value can be learned 
from the literature. Methods have 
been developed for determining ten- 
sile strength, water absorption and 
loss, strength of gelatin, resistance to 
pressure, the flowing and dropping 
points, adhesive power, gelatin con- 
tent, sugar, and water. Of greatest 
importance in estimating the quality 
of the roll are determinations of ten- 
sile strength, the adhesive properties, 
and the dropping point. 


Paper and Ink 


Size of Paper Fibers—Paul Klemm. 
“Wochenblatt fur Papierfabrikation,” 
59, Special No., 88-95 (1928). The 
effects of length-diameter ratio on 
the character of the paper sheet are 
discussed theoretically. A closer study 
of this matter is a necessary step to- 
ward a better understanding of the 
relation between pulp quality, paper 
structure, and paper quality. The 
present paper prepares the way for 
such a study. (“Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada,” 28, Dec. 5, 
1929, p. 878.) 

Paper Activities of the Bureau of 
Standards—B. W. Scribner. ‘Paper 
Trade Journal,” 89, No. 20, Nov. 
14, 1929, pp. 57-8. A review of the 
work being done by the paper sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards. It 
also includes work planned for the 
future and in this is mentioned the 
request of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation for a study of litho- 
graphic papers. 

Two-Sidedness in Printing Papers 
—Harry S. Spencer. “Pulp and Pa- 
per Magazine of Canada,” 28, No. 


22, Nov. 28, 1929, pp. 825-6. There 
is usually a twovsidedness to print. 
ing paper although there are such 
papers as coated, pasted bristols, and 
special cylinder papers in which the 
difference between the bottom and 
top sides is not easily distinguishable. 
In most papers the bottom side is 
smooth while the top side has a 
slightly grained appearance. In all 
cases, a printer should be certain that 
the correct side is up in printing the 
paper. 

The Fundamental Principles in Air 
Conditioning —C. A. Bulkeley. 
“Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering,” 36, No. 12, Dec., 1929, 
pp. 734-6. A comprehensive discus 
sion of air conditioning giving def- 
nitions, examples and calculations of 
actual humidity, relative humidity 
and dew point. The principles of 
an air conditioning system are de 
scribed and the conditions that may 
be met by controlling relative humid- 
ity are summarized. A _ psychromet- 
ric chart with a complete explana 
tion is included. 

Efforts Made to Deodorize or Per 
fume Printing Inks — Anonymous. 
“Inland Printer,” 84, No. 3, Dec, 
1929, p. 99. Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., have been carrying on a pro 
gram of research for the deodorizing 
or perfuming of some printing inks 
to eliminate undesirable odors. The 
conclusions are that such a treatment 
is feasible and that the additional 
cost would be small, but that the 
elimination of the odor by deodor 
ants has not as yet proved satisfac 
tory. In most cases odors were found 
which would satisfactorily cover the 
odors in the inks but these would not 
last long enough in service. The re’ 
search activities are to be continued. 
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SLADE,HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 
119 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone Raudolph 2590 4 A : : 


Book Binders’ Supplies $1.00 PER WEEK 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 











Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors American Manufacturing 
Monroe Binders Board Concern 
. F 608A Kalamaz National Bank 
Dena Slade, Je. Pre I Sy cuits KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
———e — AIR Mite aml Used 
Adjustable Non-Offset Frames 
Alr cushioned receptacles used with or MOLDS ° FONTS 


Elimi gel we vplie “oiteettia Q. MAGAZINES 











A LOW-PRICE UNIT 
Entire cost saved in two hours. More than Bought, Sold, Traded 
1,090 satisfied users In less than one year. New liners, $1.25; Spacebands, 90¢; Molds, 
Supplied for all presses. 60; Magazines sto8; Gross Assorted Screws, 
PRINTERS’ SPECIALTY COMPANY 1.50; Clock Ol, 50¢; Back Jaws, $10. 
115 Nassau St., N. Y. C. Phone Cortland 4520 Have fonts from $5 up, 5/2 to 42 pt. 
wiel <7 ha F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Penn. 








DOUBLE VALUE TYPE 


Imported type has sales value. lt enables 
ONDENSED you to offer your customer something out 
SPECIMEN of the ordinary. Do not be satisfied with 
BOOK commonplace faces. They merely transfer 
ink to paper. | oday that is not enough. 
Continental types do more. | hese dou- 
CONTINENTAL ble value types add character and novelty 
ASSOCIATION to your work. They lend prestige to printers 
ene using them and build satisfied customers. 
Send for free condensed specimen book. 














© continental Teeelecnedione Association 


Incorporated 
216 East 45th Street, New York City 


Composed in the Metropolis Series 
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The panorama of the present-day marvels of the 
printing business is-spread out for us in the pages 
of this encyclopedia. The labor of years which 
has gone into its compilation will be evident at 
first glance; the competence it evidences will be 
apparent with reading and use. No one perhaps 
is better qualified than Martin Heir to write 
such a book, and in bringing so wide a range of 
information between two covers he has rendered 
a real service to his fellow craftsmen.—Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, author and typographer. 
































_ NEWEST TIME 


SAVING TOOL 


EASY TO USE 
SAFE - SURE 


This tint design was cutin flat zinc 
(obtainable from any engraver) en- 
tirely by C& G Typehi and Router 
with Ellipse Attachment. Artistic 
instinct has full play with this ver- 


satile and exclusive machine. 


Designed and Made by 


_ Cheshire & Greenfield Mig. Co. 


182-184 East Clybourn Street Milwaukee, Wis.. U. 8. A. 





CsG € skies Cove Sm 
ROUTES AND DRILLS 
Typehi and Router 


FOR those who have but infre- 
quent use for a jig-saw, yet con- 
tinually need a router, we now 
make separately the router end 
of the C & G Router, Jig-saw and 
Type-high Machine. If an office 
has even a moderate amount of 
mortising and irregular cutting, 
then of course they 

need the complete 

machine. 


The versatile 
C & G Typehi and 
Router is self-contained. The 
only extra attachments are those 
for cutting ovals and circles. . 
There is nothing else to buy ex- Lancet 


and 
cept router bits for special work. : Corrects 


Error 


The first low cost of the C & G se in One 
Typehi and Router makes it a ae.” Operation 
profitable investment. Take the eS 
amount spent in a year for rout- 
ing of Various kinds, and con- 
sider delays and lost time, and 
you will find that you have been 
paying for a C & G Typehi and 


outer without owning one. 








Composing rooms today must 
be complete. They cannot afford 
to delay large operations while : PATENT 
waiting on small ones. The low ¢ 3 re 





FOR 


cost of a C & G Typehi and 
Router will soon show on the 
credit side of your ledger. 


Installed as easily as placing 
lamp in light socket 





} ‘Human Hands Alone 
Cannot Compete Today 


Fi 


I) Modern industry has been made possible by multiplying the 
The $18.00 a week office clerk has 
deen supplied with every possible device to increase the re- 
turns from his labor. The $60.00 a week compositor or press- 
f man is surely worthy of the same consideration, purely from 


The C & G Typehi 


results of human effort. 


©astandpoint of profit to the printer. 
‘and Router is the latest word in print 
| newest invention of our Mr. Edward Cheshire, who has 
“entirely changed composing room practice in a comparatively 
‘few years with his time saving inventions that have also 
) improved quality. 
' ; 
|The Machine You Will Use mreny Day 
z 


And low cost!—The machine needs 
only to save fifteen minutes time each 
day to pay for itself in one year—it will 
do more. It will save time in other de- 
partments. No wasted time in make- 





This new C& G Typehi and Router— 
‘designed primarily for general routing 
' and making cuts type-high, before going 
to press, will be found a most versatile 
“machine. Routs tint blocks in circles 
) or ovals; or a combination, almost au- 
a drills advertising cuts for 





) key numbers; routs high spots in plates 
Sep Prevent sheet marking. Compositors 
‘will soon devise many other uses for 
> this versatile tool. 

2 The only machine that discovers and 
)fectifies, at the same operation, any 
q height inaccuracy in plates—making 
p the bottom of a cut absolutely parallel 


i pith every part of the printing surface. 


ready; no sending cuts out of shop; no 
rubbing down with sandpaper; cuts are 
ready to be made ready. 

Compositors come to use it habitually 
—like a saw or lead cutter. 

And few shops may use this tool only 
the fifteen minutes a day—larger uses 
are clear profit! Your shop needs this 
time and money saver. 












































It is not enough to plane a cut to 
about Type-high. A difference of a 
sheet of paper in its various parts 
simply means more make-ready for 
the pressman. 

A lateral planer cannot be de- 
— upon. The C& G Typehi and 

outer operates on the only right 
principle: The printing surface of 
the cut is placed on an absolutely 
even, level surface and a high-speed 
tool revolves on the base of the cut 
making it parallel with the printing 
surface and the entire cut within 
1/1000 of type-high in every part. 

Anyone can operate this machine; 
novices can do as good work as 
those accustomed to it for it is 
almost automatic. 


Type-high Planing 








This type-high feature alone jg 
warrant for installing this machine— 
and that is only one of its uses, 


The simplicity of the C & G Typehj 
and Router will appeal to wor en 
everywhere, an necessarily to 
executives. To make a cut type- 
high, the work is placed on a parallel 
ground movable table and locked 
securely with vise. The micrometer 
gauge is then swung around over 
the cut, the depth to be routed de. 
termined; table is elevated with 
hand wheel to the fixed stop—and 
routing begins. When every part 
of the cut has been gone over with 
the single central tool (which revolves 
14,000 r. p- m.) the cut is of exactly 
the same height in every part. ~ 


Routing and Drilling 


The operation of the C&G Typehi 
and Router is as simple as it is sure. 
The cut is placed on table, which is 
elevated with foot pedal; depth of 
routing is determined, then adjust- 
ing nut (located between table and 
elevating wheel) is set so as to main- 
tain cutting depth and yet permit 
router bit to “go in and out” of work 
as required. 


Itis only necessary to keep on hand 
at all times a variety of router bits, 
all kept sharp, to do perfect work in 
a minimum of time. 


Drilling: For changing “Key” 
figures or letters on plates, the pub- 
lisher will find this feature of the 
C & G Typehi and Router most use- 
ful. Drilling thru the old letters and 
inserting new, is a matter of seconds, 


Ellipse and Circle Attachments 


Cutting circular, and especially 
oval, tint blocks, each geometrically 
exact, is the most unusual thing ever 
achieved on a router. Doing this 
mechanically, really marks an epoch 
in composing room machinery. 


Intense competition in advertising 
creates a wide demand for the un- 
usual. The printer who can furnish 
it, without delay and at low cost, 
will get a line of business that is really 
desirable and profitable. 


Designed and Made by 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. 


182-184 East Clybourn St. 





Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A- 
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DOMORE 
“Model E-18” 


608 8. DEARBORN 
Chicago 


Domore Process Corporation, Ltd. 





CREATE 


new and novel effects 


Advertisers demand results. 
With the DOMORE you can 
produce effects that are dis- 
tinctive and in themselves 
will bring in new business. 


The DOMORE illustrated 
here is a time tried, high speed ma- 
chine for quantity production, a self- 
contained process embosser operat- 
ing in conjunction with any automatic 
press. Hand feeding unnecessary. Movable 
to any place on your floor. 







Full particulars upon request. 


121 SECOND ST. 280 BROADWAY 
San Francisco New York City 
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ENGRAVING 


ELecTRO- 
TYPING 











Many nationally-known organiza- 
tions are specifying and using 
Crescent engravings--what they 
have found desirable you can like- 
wise find profitable. Prove this to 
yourself by letting us furnish art- 
work and engravings on some 
difficult subject. 


























CRESCENT ENGRAVING 


COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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Sheet C opper Kotagravure 


By William Gamble, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


Editor, Penroses’ Annual 


N the December issue of THE 

GRAPHIC Arts MONTHLY a 
kindly editorial reference was given 
to the efforts I made some fifteen 
years ago to perfect and popularize 
the idea of using a thin copper plate 
bent round an iron cylinder in rota- 
gravure printing machines. I did not 
meet with much encouragement at 
the time and those who were then 
regularly engaged in  rotagravure 
work would not believe that it 
could be done, or, they said, if it was 
possible to use plates in this way the 
results could never be so good as 
using continuous cylinders. The Ger- 
mans, who are usually quick to appre- 
ciate and apply any new idea, were 
especially skeptical, and when I 
wrote an article in the Deutscher 
Drucker, the leading printing trade 
journal of Germany, describing what 
had been accomplished I was sharply 
criticized by some German technical 


writers, who expressed entire disbe- 
lief in the new scheme. It is some 
satisfaction now to find that a Ger 
man maker of rotagravure machines 
has brought out a machine taking 
thin copper sheets, and_ practical 
friends over there who have seen the 
machine. inform me that it works 
very well. I also see advertised in 
American printing trade journals a 
machine of the same kind built in 
the United States, whilst here in 
England there are five firms making 
different machines utilizing the sheet 
copper idea. Of course, I suffer the 
fate of most pioneers in getting 
neither profit nor credit for my early 
work on this subject. Still I do not 
mind; I at least have the pleasure of 
knowing that I did something for 
the progress of rotagravure. 

This sheet copper idea is going to 
be quite a big thing in the near 
{uture. It is going to widen the field 
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of rotagravure printing and popular- 
ize it, because printers and others 
who thought that rotagravure was al- 
together beyond their scope are now 
taking it up and having their plates 
made by photoengraving shops. I 
hear people say, “Oh, you never get 
the same result from a plate as from 
a cylinder.” I ask, “Why not?” They 
say, “We don’t know why, but you 
don’t.” My view is that some of the 
machines for plates have been too 
lightly constructed, so that they did 
not give a solid enough impression. 
The “doctor” wiping mechanism has 
been designed on wrong lines and it 
was not realized that a different kind 
of etching might be required to that 
for cylinders. Further, the ink might 
not be suitable and paper badly 
chosen. 

Most of these sheet copper ma- 
chines seem to have got into the 
hands of people who have not much 
experience of rotagravure and that, 
perhaps, is the main reason why the 
work has not been up to standard. 
But they will improve with practice, 
the engravers will learn how to make 
the right kind of plates, and machine 
makers will improve their machines. 
Then the process will go, but I doubt 
that it will ever completely super- 
sede cylinders. Those who have the 
right plant for cylinder work and 
good organization cannot see the 
need for plates. Besides, they would 
have to change their printing ma- 
chines. 

At Penrose’s we demonstrated it 
was possible to apply the sheets to 
web rotary machines, but it needed 
a new type of machine; it could not 
be applied to existing ones. 

I hear of a new medium called 
“Rucel,” for carrying the color in 
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rotagravure inks. It is a thin colorless 
varnish which is said to be com- 
pounded by cellulose and india-rub- 
ber in suitable solvents. Besides being 
used in the manufacture of the inks 
it can be used as a reducer and will 
let down the strength of the color 
without affecting the hue. It largely 
replaces xylol and though not a drier 
in itself the medium helps the dry- 
ing of the ink. Thus it greatly helps 
the working of the ink. A further ad- 
vantage is that it is not so inflam- 
mable as other media used in the 
manufacture of gravure inks. Rucel 
has not yet been placed on the 
market, but practical trials have been 
made with it over a period of several 
months and the users speak highly 
of its qualities. No doubt more will 
be heard about it soon. 

When I tell my readers that I have 
heard of a process by which negatives 
or positives can be made by contact 
copying and developed without wet- 
ting the film they may disbelieve me, 
or at all events will want ocular 
demonstration before they accept the 
statement. 

But it is a fact that you now can 
buy ready sensitized film, which is 
put in a printing frame in contact 
with a negative or positive and ex- 
posed to daylight or arc light. After 
a quite ordinary exposure the film 
is placed in a box which is filled with 
ammonia fumes. This has the effect of 
developing the image. If the exposure 
were under a negative, you get a 
negative image; if under a positive, 
the copy is positive. Different kinds 
of film yield a black or a brown 
print. The results are beautifully 
clear and grainless. It will be a very 
useful thing for rotagravure and off- 
set printing. 


Probably a good many printers who 
are interested in the use of the 80° 
called water-color inks do not know 
that there are two kinds of such 
inks, in one of which the color jg 
held in a water solution and the 
other the carrier is a varnish. Both 
give the “water-color effect” with the 
difference that the first named kind 
easily washes off the paper, while the 
latter is fast against even boiling 
water. I do not know whether these 
two kinds of ink are on the-market 
in America, but they are over here. 
A well known firm of ink makers in 
London have just brought out water: 
color inks which can be used with 
crdinary composition rollers without 
any treatment of them, and with ordi- 
nary zinc etchings, also without any 
treatment. So you just use the inks as 
you would ordinary printing inks and 
wash up with paraffin as usual. The 
inks give brilliant color effects, even 
on black or other dark cover papers, 
and they dry without gloss. A very 
thin reducing medium is supplied 
with the inks and a few drops will 
correct any difficulty in distribution. 
Ordinary printers’ varnishes must not 
be used with the inks as that would 
cause them to dry glossy. There are 
no license fees to pay—you just buy 
the inks, and they cost only a few 
cents more a pound than ordinary 
printing inks. Some _ enterprising 
American ink manufacturer ought to 
get hold of the process of making 
these inks, for it seems a good thing. 


n 


The way some printers guess at costs 
(The while they fret and chatter) 


-Would make you think the printers 


heads ‘ 
Vere made of “solid matter. 
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That Modern Touch 


Said the foreman of the composing 
room, “And, Smith, try to get the 
modern touch in these two advertise- 
ments. We want something really orig- 
inal and different, something the 
world has never seen before.” I walked 
back to my frame and pondered. 

Modern! Original! Different! I have 
lived to see the old rules of spacing 
and punctuation thrown to the winds. 
I can recall the day when the first 
advertisement appeared with roman 
initials and italic lower case. I am old 
enough to remember the first adver- 
tisement which unashamedly gave 
lower case initials to proper names. 
But I would hardly be original by 
emulating those departures. So I pon- 
dered on, and at last the inspiration 
came. Yes, I would use an entirely 
new style—a style which would arouse 


the admiration and envy of every 
printer and advertising man from 
Yokohama to Seattle . 

I don’t believe I had ever under- 
taken a task so willingly,so cheerfully. 
I worked like a Trojan, and in two 
hours the rough proofs came off the 
press. 

The effect on the composing room 
was electrical. Everyone gathered 
round, from the father of the chapel 
to the youngest apprentice, and every- 
one marveled at my accomplishment 
with open mouth. 

I dashed through the throng to the 
foreman, “Here are the proofs,” 1 
cried, “the most original, modern, 
different ads the world has ever seen 

I had set the advertisements with 
alternate roman and italic letters, 


just like this. 
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| ipa printing plant of the future 
will probably be run with alter- 
nating current; this current becoming 
more popular each day as its use in- 
creases. It therefore behooves us to 
study its peculiarities and gain by 
this knowledge. The more the plant 
executive learns about the different 
phases of his work, the more valuable 
he becomes to the man who signs his 
pay check. We are therefore quoting 
from an article by “Engineer’ in a 
recent issue of The British Printer: 
In the design of a printing plant 
the drive of any one machine may 
materially affect the economy of the 
whole plant. It is quite possible that 
some of the larger presses may be 
equipped with efficient drives, but this 
eficiency may easily be lost in the 
wasteful operation of some of the 
smaller ones. It is in this connection 
that the electric drive offers a splen- 
did opportunity for checking waste 
power, for by means of meters and 
other measuring devices a careful 
record can be taken of the operation 
of any individual machine, or group 
of machines, and by analyzing such 
information steps can be taken to 
rectify errors and prevent waste. 
These instruments are necessary to 
indicate, record, and control the qual- 
ity and quantity of the electrical en- 
ergy used in the works. It must be 
remembered that as energy in the 
form of kilowatts costs money, any 
reduction in the kilowatt consump- 
tion of a plant is a direct saving. In 
order to effect such savings it is neces 
sary that one should have a complete 
knowledge of the working condition 


of his plant, and this knowledge can 
only be obtained by the use of ac. 
curate testing and measuring instry. 
ments. It is admittedly impossible to 
completely eliminate loss, but it js 
possible to greatly diminish the exist. 
ing losses and reduce them to an abso- 
lute minimum by the use of such ip- 
struments. 

A certain amount of loss often oc 
curs in the distributive system which 
conveys the current from the switch- 
board to the various motors, and 
here the voltmeter, for example, can 
be used to advantage in detecting such 
losses. 


Measuring Instruments and 


Their Uses 


The selection of the proper in 
struments for use in connection with 
the power plant in a printshop is a 
subject that would occupy too much 
space for an article of this nature, as 
also any attempt to describe the con: 
structional features of such _ instru: 
ments. In order, however, that we 
may better understand their value, a 
brief note relating to those in general 
use may prove helpful to the power 
user. 

Voltmeter—This instrument is used 
to indicate the electrical pressure on 
any circuit, and as the volt is the 
unit of electrical pressure, the instru’ 
ment is graduated in volts. Due re’ 
gard must be paid to its range and it 
must be adapted to the system of 


‘supply. 


Ammeter—The rate of flow of elec’ 
tricity is called current and is meas 
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ured in amperes. The number of am- 
peres of current in any circuit is ascer- 
tained by connecting a suitable am- 
meter thereto. It should be pointed out 
that the construction of the ammeter 
varies according as they are to be 
used with direct or alternating cur- 
rent and, therefore, it must not be 
expected that all types of D. C. am- 
meters will measure A. C. or vice 
versa. Moreover, it is essential that 
the range of the instrument is suit- 
able; that is, an ammeter graduated 
for hundreds of amperes would be 
useless for measuring the flow of small 
currents. 

Recording Ammeter—lIn this in- 
strument the scale is replaced by a 
chart moved at a fixed rate by clock- 
work. The pointer is fitted with a 
pen which travels over the chart. The 
combination of the motion of the 
pointer and the motion of the chart 
causes the pen to draw a curve which 
shows the variations in the rate of flow 
of a current through a circuit. Both 
time and current values are marked on 
the chart, so that it furnishes a per- 
manent record. 

Recording Voltmeter—This simi- 
larly records, in volts, the variations 
in electrical pressure between two 
given points. 

Watt-hour Meter—This meter is 

used to determine the amount of elec- 
trical energy being expended. It 
measures and totals up the work done 
during each hour that the current 
flows, and as the energy represents 
watts consumed, it is calibrated in 
kilowatt hours. 
Ohmmeter—The function of this 
instrument is to register the resistance 
of an electrical circuit, and it takes its 
name from the ohm, which is the 
unit denoting electrical resistance. 


Geo. Russell Reed, Jr. 
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CHASES! 


SPECIAL STOCK BARGAINS 


—The chases below are special stocks and 
may be had at bargain prices to clean out. 
Only a few of each left. 


Chases are electric welded. brand new, of 
oer bright steel and guaranteed for a 
etime. 


POSTER: WITHOUT CROSS BAR 


Outside Inside Price Ea. 
174; x22% 15 x20 $5.80 
18%/x22/a 16%4Xx20'/, 6.40 
1934x22'% 174x202 
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PICAS WIDE 
Press Size Inside Price Ea. 
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29 x42 2634x3934 ea. 18.50 
27/4x34Y% 25 x32% ea. 17.50 


We have been engaged in the exclusive 
manufacture of steel chases 
the past thirty-six years 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 
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There are, of course, several special 
electrical instruments and meters such 
as power factor meters, maximum de- 
mand meters, insulation testing jn. 
struments, and so on, which although 
perhaps not used to the same extent 
as the ones dealt with above, deserve 
their share of consideration, as their 
functions are equally valuable where 
the conditions call for their applica. 
tion. 

The Power Factor Meter is an in. 
strument which at once reminds ys 
of the growing importance of main. 
taining a high power factor on alter. 
nating current system, since electric. 
ity supply tariffs are being framed 
more and more to charge increased 
or reduced rates depending on the 
power factor of the consumer's in- 
stallation. 


The Meaning of Power 
Factor 


In order to make it clear to the 
power user who operates on alternat- 
ing current why it pays him to take 
steps to improve his power factor it 
is desirable that he should first under- 
stand the exact meaning of the term. 
Briefly it expresses the proportion of 
the current taken from the mains 
which is’ converted into mechanical 
power; in other words, the proportion 
of the current effectively used to the 
total supplied. A better explanation 
can perhaps be given by analogy. 

If we imagine water in the place of 
electricity, we can picture more read: 
ily what is happening. The generat 
ing station pumps this water to the 
works in order that it may, under 
pressure, be used to drive machinery, 


‘ thus giving up its energy in the form 


of mechanical power—it is this energy 
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that the consumer really wishes to 
purchase, not the water. After the 
water has done its work it flows back 
to the power station to be pumped up 
again. This is just what happens 
with electricity. After it has given 
up its energy it returns along the 
mains to the generating station, but in 
the case of alternating current feed- 
ing A.C. motors, owing to the pecu- 
liar characteristics of this type of 
motor, they fail to make full use of 
the electric current flowing from the 
mains and utilize only a portion, say 
0.75. The remainder of the current 
(called idle or wattless current) not 
usefully employed is thrown back into 
the mains, and although the same 
amount of current that left the power 
house is returned, only 75 per cent 
has been converted into actual energy, 
the other 25 per cent returning un- 
used. 

The result is that the power authori- 
ties are compelled to provide larger 
plants and cables in order to give 
the consumer the power he actually 
requires. Imagine a power station 
generating 10,000 h.p. connected to 
a printing plant whose power factor 
is 0.75, only 7,500 h.p. is actually 
utilized, as 25 per cent of the power 
is idle current returned to the station 
unused. Nevertheless, in order to 
provide this 7,500 h.p., a plant of 
10,000 h.p. capacity has to be in- 
stalled with consequent overhead ex- 
penses. On the other hand, a works 
using the same amount of power, but 
enjoying a high power factor, costs 
the supply company less for supply— 
hence tariffs based on costs of supply 
which necessarily varies with the 
power factor. 

Clearly, under these circumstances, 
it is in the interest of both consumer 
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A Clean Printing Plant 
Is A Profitable Printing Plant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy. 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
old fashioned bellows. 


Ten days’ free trial— Write 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A GUARANTEED COMPOUND that 
prevents offset and sheet-sticking. 
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A FREE SAMPLE is yours for the 
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PRINTING INK COMPOUND 
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and supply station that the power 
factor should be as high as Possible 
and the question arises as to the bes 
methods to be adopted in order to 
achieve this object. In the first place 
it is necessary that the power factor 
of all the motors shall be high. Un. 
der the most favorable circumstances 
the power factor of the induction 
motor (the motor used on alternat. 
ing current systems) of ordinary 
sizes is between 0.8 and 0.9. 

An AC. induction motor gives its 
highest power factor when working 
at its maximum rated load, and this 
rapidly falls off when the motor is 
working on half load or below. This 
variation calls for the grouping of ma 
chines and the sizes of motors in 
such a manner that they all work as 
nearly as possible at their rated max- 
imum capacity. 

Taking the above precautions, the 
normal power factor of plant using 
induction motors may well be main: 
tained at as high a value as is possible 
without the use of special apparatus. 
It is still possible, however, to fur 
ther improve the power factor, and 
this is accomplished by the use of 
static condensers. There are other 
methods such as the use of syn 
chronous motors or phase advancers, 
but these entail the use of running 
machinery of some sort, and, there 
fore, increase maintenance costs; also, 
they are somewhat costly to install. 
The outstanding feature of the static 
condenser is that it is a motionless 
piece of apparatus requiring no at 
tention and it does not require any 
special foundations. 


nn 
You should read the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Printing. 
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The Gold Beater’s Block when the gold beater brings his ham- 


Gold leaf is thin leaves of beaten 
gold, used for gilding the edges of a 
hook, for ornamentation of the front 
cover and the backbone, and for any 
other purpose of stamping where gen- 
uine gold is required. The ancient 
Egyptians hammered out gold leaf be- 
tween pieces of the intestines of an 
ox, while the Greeks and Romans 
used parchment for the purpose. At 
the present time, however, the gold 
leaf used in industry is beaten with a 
hammer on granite or marble blocks. 
These blocks vary in size from 12 by 
12 by 20 inches to 17 by 17 by 22 
inches and weigh from 275 to 650 
pounds. 

Asa general rule they are set on top 
of a wooden post twelve inches square 
which is sunk about three feet into 
the ground. They are so resilient that 


mer down on the mold containing the 
gold (1,000 leaves) it rebounds with 
a certain force and regularity. 

The tops of the blocks are kept 
highly polished and must always be 
flat and true. About every ten years 
slight hollows appear from constant 
beatings. They then have to be refin- 
ished and polished, the marble more 
frequently than the granite. 

Setting blocks on concrete posts has 
also been tried, using iron instead of 
marble and granite. Nothing, how- 
ever, seems to offer the resiliency of 
the marble and granite blocks set on: 
wooden posts, or to give the same 
rebound to the hammer. A convenient 
wood frame is placed around the top 
of the block, and in the back are 
small compartments to hold the parch- 
ment bands and gum. 
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Post Automatic 
Envelope Press 
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Clear Impression: 
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Least roller trouble: 
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h wentieth Century 
clo éclia of Printin 
yclop 8 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


é \gennes was when the printing busi- 
ness was a simple affair, so far as 
equipment and methods were con- 
cerned, and the competent printer 
was an all-round craftsman, skilled in 
the performance of every duty about 
the office. The very earliest printers 
had perforce to cut their own punch- 
es, drive and justify their matrices, 
cast their type, set it up, build their 
own presses, make their own ink 
balls, burn lampblack, boil varnish, 
and mix their ink, and—finally—do 
the presswork, which latter required 
rather severe manual labor. This ver- 
satility was soon limited by divisions 
of labor in the fields of punch-cut- 
ting, composition, and presswork, but 
the primitive technique continued 
practically for hundreds of years. 

The striking contrast between the 
primitive simplicity of the fifteenth 
century shop and the elaborate me- 
chanical equipment of the present- 
day printing office is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the pages of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Printing. As any printerturns its pages 
he will be forcibly reminded of the 
many by-ways of the business, in its 
present degree of specialization, with 
which he is not and cannot be familiar. 
At the same time, however, it will sup- 
ply him with useful information on 
many points on which he is either 
hazy or ignorant. 


It is worthy of note that almost 
all the important mechanical devel. 
opments have been produced during 
the last hundred years. The typical 
printing office a century ago was not 
very different from that of four hun- 
dred years ago. Yet now every dec 
ade brings spectacular developments, 
Some of them are marvels indeed, 
effecting labor-savings of inconceiv- 
able magnitude. We have only to 
think of the four-color press, or of 
the newspaper web which prints and 
folds and assembles at one operation, 
as compared with the hand press of 
earlier days; of modern typesetting 
machinery in comparison with the 
type “sticking’’ and distribution of 
our forefathers in the business, and 
of many other modern comforts— 
automatic job presses, automatic as 
sembling, stitching and covering ma- 
chines, automatic three-way book 
trimmers, and the like. 

The application of photography to 
numerous printing processes has ef- 
fected a far-reaching extension in the 
scope and possibilities of printing, 
and the trend is constantly toward 
telling the story more in pictures and 
less in type. The importance of this 
development cannot be overestimated. 

In other respects, it is noteworthy 
that the years have brought us greater 
manufacturing conveniences, but al 
most nothing making for a high qual 
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ity of product. As a matter of fact, the 
extension of mechanical facilities 
tends toward more dependence on 
machines and less on standards of 
individual craftsmanship. Thisthought 
should “give us pause,” for there is 
sill no substitute for conscientious 
and competent workmanship if we 
are to produce good printing. Nor 
is there any substitute, if we are to 
get real joy out of life, for the satis- 
faction we can get out of our daily 
work if we have for it genuine inter- 
est and enthusiasm. Printing is still 
an applied art and it will continue to 
demand the services of craftsmen 
rather than operatives. 

Fortunately, the supply of printers 
with a real enthusiasm for their call- 
ing promises to keep up, for the busi- 
ness seems to exert a subtle lure over 
those who have once enlisted under 
its banner. It is said, with much 
truth, that he who has once learned 
the smell of printers’ ink cannot get 
away from its influence. Also, for- 
tunately, it is beginning to offer bet- 
ter rewards to those who choose it 
as their vocation—better wages to 
employes, and thanks to good cost- 
finding methods, a more attractive 
percentage of profit to employers. 

Nor do I mean to minimize the 
importance and usefulness of me- 
chanical developments in the printing 
business. We should take advantage 
of all of them. As a matter of fact, 
the most successful printers are those 
who are always ready to scrap equip- 
ment which has become obsolete and 
to adopt improved methods of pro- 
duction. The important point is to 
operate modern machinery with crafts- 
manlike skill and care. 

The panorama of the present-day 
marvels of the printing business is 


spread out for us in the pages of this 
encyclopedia. The labor of years 
which has gone into its compilation 
will be evident at first glance; the 
competence it evidences will be ap- 
parent with reading and use. No one 
perhaps is better qualified than Mar- 
tin Heir to write such a book, and in 
bringing so wide a range of informa- 
tion between two covers he has 
rendered a real service to his fellow 
craftsmen. 

Not the least important feature of 
the volume is the glossary of printing 
terms. In any active and growing 
business, the vocabulary is undergo- 
ing continual change and growth. 
This presents the latest and most 
comprehensive contribution to the 
lexicography of printing. Any reader 
will find in it terms with the meaning 
of which he is not fully familiar. 
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Linotype Operation 


By Robert G. Heir 


——* are many ways in which to 
increase the production of lino- 
type composition—and yet, the sim- 
plest of these many ways is usually 
the least followed. Briefly stated, it 
consists of lightening the operator's 
task by seeing to it that all copy is 
properly prepared, that all necessary 
instructions are there, and that there 
are no conflicting styles throughout 
the copy. Then provide him with a 
smooth-running machine, sufficient 
matrices, spacebands, and metal—and 
he will be able to put forth the best 
that is in him. 

It really shouldn’t be necessary to 
stressthe necessity of providing ample, 
clear instructions on all copy to be 
set, but in a good many shops vital 
information needed to properly set 
the job is often omitted, causing the 
operator to lose valuable time search- 
ing for the needed information. For 
example, the copy might call for ini- 
tials, and the initials are not fur- 


nished; also instructions are missing 
on the leading of the matter. Should 
the matter be leaded or not? And s0 
on, ad infinitum. 

In most shops, if the operator 
were handed a perfectly marked, 
properly punctuated piece of copy to 
be set he would figuratively fall over 
—for such a piece of copy is indeed 
a rare thing. A good deal of the copy 
now being turned out comes near per’ 
fection, but the vast majority of it is 
inconsistent. For instance, there may 
be two styles of spelling in the copy; 
it might have “theatre” in the first 
half and “theater” in the last half. 
Then the operator naturally wonders 
whether he should follow copy or 
try to keep the style consistent. In this 
respect the prevailing rule is to fol 
low copy and let the author pay for 
his corrections—but the master type’ 
setter likes to have perfect work; 


' therefore he is in a quandary and in 


cidentally is losing a little time. 
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Another thing: Nothing so ham- 
pers production as a machine not 
properly adjusted, causing little stops 
every now and then for adjustments. 
No matter how perk an operator may 
be feeling at the start of his day's 
work, if he is constantly stopped for 
one machine defect or another he 
rapidly loses his enthusiasm and does 
not produce as much type, and what 
he does produce has more errors. 
Provided with a machine that gives a 
minimum of trouble an operator can 
devote his efforts to what he is hired 
for—that of typesetting. It is a well 
known fact that once an operator hits 
his normal stride he sets cleaner 
proofs and more type, but if he is 
interrupted every now and then it 
seems to be more of a task to get 
back into the swing of it again—he 
hits wrong keys, etc. So to increase 
production make it easy for the op- 
erator to work. 


New Linotype Improvements 


Of especial interest to linotype 
operators and machinists alike are 
the newimprovements just announced 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. Notable among these are the 
auxiliary magazines and the swinging 
keyboard. 

The new wide auxiliary magazine 
is so constructed that it will accom- 
modate full width capitals up to 36 
point, or moderately condensed faces 
uptoandincluding 60-point. Thus on 
a Model 14 machine, equipped with 
three main magazines for body mat- 
ter and three wide auxiliary magazines 
for display type, it is possible to set a 
complete newspaper. This is also pos- 


, Sible on the Model 26 which can 


carry at the same time two main mag- 
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azines for the production of body 
matter and two wide auxiliaries for 
big display faces, mixing at will the 
text and display faces from all four 
magazines. 

While the wide auxiliary magazine 
is a great improvement we believe the 
swinging keyboard represents an even 
greater improvement to the average 
operator. Anyone who has ever had 
anything to do with the cleaning and 
oiling of the back lower case cams 
knows what a tough job it is to re- 
move the farthest cams. With the 
swinging keyboard the operator or 
machinist doesn’t have to go behind 
the machine to take care of any part 
of the keyboard; he doesn’t have to 
fumble or grope in the dark, nor to 
work in a cramped position. He 
simply swings the keyboard out for 
complete inspection or for cleaning, 
to remove back cam yokes or stop- 
ping strips, to reach any moving part 
in the back of the keyboard. 


A Needed Improvement 


Speaking of improvements, we be- 
lieve the typesetting machine manu- 
facturers could bring out a universal 
(pica body) leader that could be 
used to speed up the setting of tabu- 
lar matter requiring leaders—espe- 
cially in the 6- or 8-point sizes. The 
idea we have in mind would be to 
cast a 6-point leader on a pica body, 
thereby making one matrix do the 
work required of two. This would be 
especially advantageous where long 
lines of leaders are required. It would 
also result in considerable time being 
saved in the actual setting of the 
type. 

A difficulty that would have to be 
overcome would appear in the case ot 


F ebruary 


fine-dot leaders. In the 6-point size 
of course, no trouble would arise, be 
cause two full 6-point quads equal 
one pica. But in the 8- or 10-point 
the number of dots (three to em, foie 
to em, etc.) possibly could not prop: 
erly be divided so as to fit on a pica 
body. However, that difficulty should 
not prove so difficult to the efficient 
engineering departments maintained 
by the typesetting manufacturers, 
We believe if such a universal leader 
were brought out it would be a boon 
to the typesetter. 


—, 
The Fable of the Fake Teacher 


Once upon a time, and not so long 
ago either, there dwelt in a large 
Western city not more than a thou 
sand miles from Chicago a teacher of 
the art of juggling figures on printers’ 
estimates. He made his three squares 
and ice cream for dinner dessert by 
showing embryo printing estimators 
the ways and means by which the 
cost of an order of printing might be 
guessed at with some assurance of cor 
rectness before the paper was bought 
and the first line of type was put into 
the stick. As such he was quite success’ 
ful. Printers and near-printers, and 
sometimes also shoemakers, carpen- 
ters, and printing salesmen, flocked to 
his studio and imbibed of the great 
knowledge of the master. 

While being so occupied he him- 
self became a customer of his own 
clients. He wanted to increase his field 
and therefore had to advertise for 
new students of his estimating meth- 
ods. Copy and layout with instructions 
for the most speedy production were 


forthwith dispatched to the printer. | 


In a day or two proof of the job was 
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submitted. A week passed and no 
proof returned. The printer became 
anxious and kept the telephone wires 
hot with inquiries. Finally the proof 
was returned, but with many and 
varied corrections. 

As time passed, proofs followed 
upon proofs, until finally the job was 
OK'd and printed. But when the bill 
of the printer came the great master 
almost lost his balance. Never before 
had he heard of such outrageous 
charges, and never in his life would 
he pay them; and he so informed the 
printer. . 

In due time the printer replied; the 
charges were correct before God and 
man because they had been figured ac- 
cording to the great master’s own 
system penny for penny. 


mn 
The Quality of Health 


Those who strive for quality of 
workmanship, naturally want to en- 
joy good health. 

-Good health can be cultivated, the 
same way as quality of workmanship. 

Exercise in the open air; deep 
breathing helps wonderfully. 

Moderate exercise regularly taken 
is the best for most people. 

Sports such as horseback riding, 
swimming, rowing, etc., will give you 
the limit of your endurances—if you 
are so inclined. 

You can choose from dozens of 
forms of exercise—pick out those that 
suit you best, and then follow regu- 
larly, 

A sparkling eye, an elastic step, a 
thrill of life are the joys of living. 

Quality of health makes for quality 
of workmanship. 

Copyright by Bertel O. Henning 
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Lyposraphic Ornaments | * 
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By Douglas C. McMurtrie cas 





laecost contemporary with the serve decorative ends, and as early as 2 
invention of printing with mov- 1478 the first true type ornament te 
able types was the use of type ele’ made its appearance, in the printing to 
ments for purposes of ornament. It of G. and A. Alvise, in Italy. , 
seemed necessary to the very spirit of This necessity for ornament in ty a 
typography, as practiced by the pography has been felt from the very th 
fathers of the art, that the austerity of beginnings of printing until the prey tic 
printed words should be relieved by ent day. Type ornaments in some ty 
decoration. Even the earliest printers, form or other have continuously i 
in lack of other material, made com- formed part of the equipment of | pe 
binations of marks of punctuation to printers of every land and time. They a 
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still continue to be one of the most 
charming adjuncts to typography. 
By type ornaments we mean units 
of decoration in the form of type, 
cast by typefounders or supplied as 
matrices for use in machine composi- 
tion, which can be used singly as 
decorative spots, or can be combined 
to make up borders, headbands, tail 
pieces, or all-over patterns. It seems 
to be essential to their function that 
they shall be of formal or conven- 
tional design—in other words, purely 
typographical in spirit, and not repre- 
sentative of objects. There have been 
periods which made use of type orna- 
ments representing bows of ribbon, 
wreaths, crowns, Grecian urns, baskets 
of flowers, or lyres, but these have 
all passed awdy while some of the 
very earliest of the printers’ “flowers,” 
or “florets,” are still deservedly popu- 
lar. These tenacious survivors of a 
very old tradition are mostly true 
arabesques, of originally Moorish or 
oriental origin. Their primitive de- 
signs have been modified by many 
generations of typographic artists, 
but their original purely decorative 
spirit still persists. And many of the 
quite recent offerings of our type 
founders and composing machine 
manufacturers are, in fact, faithful 
restorations of sixteenth century or- 
naments of mainly arabesque design. 
But where the early printer strug- 
gled with the problem of procuring 
suitable decorative material, the 
printer of today suffers from a real 
embarrassment of riches. His prob- 
lem is not how to procure sufficient 
for his needs, but how to make a 
judicious choice from the enormous 
volume of typographic ornaments 
offered to him in the specimen books. 
Perhaps the most charitable thing to 
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say of very many of these designs is 
that they may be suitable occasion- 
ally to serve some specific purpose, 
although they do not belong in any 
printer's normal equipment. Even 
with these exceptional designs 
omitted, however, there remains an 
abundance from which to choose. 


Caslon and Bodoni Ornaments 


For historic reasons, certain styles 
or designs of ornament are associated 
with certain type faces. Bodoni, for 
example, has its own appropriate 
series of ornaments, expressing in 
decorative elements the structural 
characteristics which mark that par- 
ticular type face. Thus there are 
“families” of typographic ornaments 
as well as of letter forms. Perhaps the 
most faithful in the expression of the 
spirit of a type face are the ornaments 
ascribed by William Caslon and 
made by him for use with his seem- 
ingly immortal letter designs. These 
are most aptly described by Dwig- 
gin as “a true flowering of the letter 
forms,” so truly do they observe the 
typographic spirit of the letters. 

It is doubtless because of this faith- 
fulness to a purely typographic 
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A composition made up with linotype type 
and ornament matrices. 


spirit that the Caslon series of orna 
ments, almost alone in the whole 
field of typographic ornament, is 
suitable preéminently for printing in 
black just as text is printed. Other 
families of type ornament, if printed 
in black, suffer by comparison; most 
of them are most happily used ina 
second color—the ideal disposition of 
printed ornament in the vast major: 
ity of cases. 

Now that we are hearing—and see- 
ing—so much of “modernism” in all 
directions, it is perhaps necessary to 
note that the “new typography” es 
chews ornament of every kind as hav- 
ing no legitimate function in convey: 
ing the message of the printed word. 
But it is also necessary to note that 
the new, or modern, typography is 
confined by its very nature almost 
exclusively to advertising or other 


“display” forms of composition. There 


still remains an immense field for ty’ 
pography in the most traditional 
manner, although here, too, there will 
unquestionably be some yielding to 
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new influences. In this field the use 
of Caslon, Garamond, and other clas 
sical types will be persistent. And 
where this use persists, the use of the 
corresponding elements of ornament 
will also persist. 

There is one use of typographic 
ornament, however, which is in itself 
relatively modern. It owes its growing 
popularity very largely to the facil- 
ities and economies of composition 
afforded by the use of composing ma- 
chines. I refer to the combination of 
ornamental units to form all-over 
designs for booklet covers, book 
jackets, end papers, and the like. In 
this direction the possibilities of 
pleasing and striking effects are al- 
most limitless. Here particularly the 
printer of today, with the wealth of 


’ The Inevitable Result, \ 
of Better Service cy 


Booklet cover made up of Ludlow type 
ornament. 


material offered by the manufacturers, 
can obtain in his printing the 
equivalent of first grade decorative 
art work at a fraction of the expense 
he would incur for drawings and 
cuts. For truly effective results, of 
course, judgment and taste must be 
used, not only in the selection of the 
elements to be repeated in the forma 
tion of the all-over pattern, but also 
in their proportion and arrangement. 
In this application of the type orna 
ment, some most charming results 
can be obtained by breaking the or 
nament pattern itself for printing in 
two colors. 

Making cover patterns, however, 
although a most useful and practical 
device, is a diversion of the typo 
graphic ornament from its true an 
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traditional function, which is to con- 
fera due measure of grace and beauty 
upon the composition of words in 
type. It is not merely the inertia of 
tradition or of unintelligent conserva- 
tism that has enabled the use of or- 
nament by discriminating printers to 
survive four and a half centuries of 
changes in typographic styles. This 
surprising vitality is evidence of a 
continuing need for the services of 
ornament as a legitimate adjunct to 
typography. The most up-to-date 
printer will do well, therefore, to see 
that his cases, or his matrix supply, 
are well provided with those units of 
ornament which are appropriate to 
the type faces he uses—rigorously 
weeding out, however, all such ma- 
terial of unsuitable or inferior design. 


“s 


As we advance in the use of offset 
presses it may be well to also con- 
sider ways and means of keeping the 
presses clean. Lately there has come 
to our notice a cleaner under the 
name of the International Press 
Cleaner. It is now being used in the 
leading lithographic plants in this 
country and in Europe. It is said 
that this cleaner will wash an offset 
press clean in five minutes (omitting 
the ink fountain). 


ny 


The Hammond Machinery Build- 
ers, Kalamazoo, have just published 
a catalog describing their No. A-3 
Trimosaw, a machine combining a 
type-high planer, router, drill, jig 
saw, and trimmer. The catalog shows 
in detail how the machine is operated 
to best advantage. It is sent free to 
users of the Trimosaw machines or to 
other interested parties. 
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The ty ypo graphy of books 


By Stanley Morison 


By to afew: years age the book was 
considered the pre-eminent prod- 
uct of the printer’s art; then it was 
somewhat overshadowed by _ its 
younger rivals, the brochure and the 
broadside. Lately, however, it seems 
to be coming back to its former promi- 
nence. 

At the monthly meeting of the 
British Typographers’ Guild in Lon- 
don, Stanley Morison, the eminent 
typographer of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, gave a masterly discourse 
on “The Typography of Books,” 
which seems to be both appropriate 
and timely at the present time, even 
on this side of the water. 

In the course of his address, Mr. 
Morison said: The first object of ty- 
pography is utility. No typographic fid- 
dling, even if beautiful, must ever be 
allowed to distract the reader from 
his text. Readability is the supreme 
consideration in book production. In 
composition, lines should contain be- 
tween ten and twelve words, that be- 
ing the number the reader’s eye can 
conveniently seize. While endeavor- 
ing to respect this ocular limitation 
as far as possible, the typographer may 
often be confronted by certain condi- 
tions which make it impossible for 
him to secure a type of the right re- 
lated size. In using a small type, he in- 
serts leads between the lines to obviate 
the risk of doubling. This practice of 
leading, though denounced in certain 
quarters, is a necessity. The typog- 
rapher, therefore, in making the best 
use of his material must make legiti- 


mate use of leads,‘ which, in certain 
compositions, produce a happy effect, 
and in not a few cases their absence 
may ruin a composition set even ina 
relatively large type. 


The Title Page 


The history of printing is in a large 
measure the history of the title page. 
The title when fully developed occu. 
pied a recto page either partially or 
wholly; and the title-phrase, or a 
catch-word of. it, has generally been 
set in a conspicuous size of type. Six: 
teenth century Italian printers gener- 
ally used large capitals, copied from 
inscriptions or, more exceptionally, 
from caroline manuscripts, while Eng- 
lish use followed the French in em- 
ploying a leading line of large upper 
and lower-case, followed by a few lines 
of pica capitals. Next came the 
printer's device, and at the foot of the 
page his name and address. The large 
sizes of upper and lower-case—being 
an inheritance from printers who were 
accustomed to black-letter (never set 
in solid capitals)—have gone. The 
device has also vanished, except from 
university presses. 


Modern Tendencies 


The contemporary title-page is a 
bleak affair; in nine cases out of ten 
the blank between the title and the 
imprint of the printer-publisher tends 
to be the most outstanding feature. 
When the device was first abandoned, 
the author, printer, or publisher took 
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advantage of the leisure of the reader 
and the blank at their disposal to 
draft a tediously long title, sub-title, 
and indications of the author’s quali- 
fcations, designed to fill the entire 
page. The present-day publisher goes 
to the opposite extreme, reducing the 
title to as few short words as possible, 
followed with “by” and the author’s 
name. A professional writer may in- 
sett, for example, “Author of The 
Deluge” under his name, but three 
and sometimes four inches of space 
separate this from the first line of the 
imprint. Consequently, unless the title 
be deliberately set in a size of type 
out of all relation to that of the re- 
mainder of the book, this space is 
over-conspicuous. It is clear that a vol- 
ume in 12-point does not require a 
48-point title unless it be a 300-page 
folio in double column. 

There is no reason for a title-page 
to bear any line in a type larger than 
twice the size of the text-letter. If the 
book be set in 12-point, the title need 
be no larger than 24-point—or even 
slightly smaller. It should be set in 
spaced capitals as a rule. The author's 
name, like all displayed proper names, 
should also be in capitals. The head- 
ings to the preface, table of contents, 
introduction, etc., should be in the 
same size and font as the chapter 
heads, and should be dropped if they 
are dropped. 

limited editions of standard au- 
thors, or of authors who desire to 
rank as such, are commonly given a 
rubticated title. Under no circum- 
stances, however, should red appear 
anywhere else in the’ work. Hand- 
made paper is generally used for edi- 
tions-de-luxe, and none but the brave 
among typographers will disregard the 
superstitious love of the book-buying 
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Sold on a 10 days’ trial money 
back guarantee. 
Write for information and prices. 

THE CASPER GRIPPER CO. 


509 Erle Bidg. Cleveland, Ohle 











Raised Letter Printing 
Supplies 


Complete Line of 
INKS and POWDERS 
Gloss, Dull Powders— 
White, Gold, Silver 
Complete Line of Inks 
Pepico— Phillips Formula 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILWOOD COMPANY 


754 Maple Ave. Los Angeles 








Best Values Now 


New price lists now ready for 
Central West buyers. Write for 
our Bulletin, Sales and Chase 
Lists of Modern Equipment. 


THE WANNER COMPANY 
714-16 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











classes for its untrimmed, ugly and 
dirt-gathering rough edges, There ig 
another category of limited editions 
produced by typographers working 
freely, without the handicap of trade 
conditions. These books are rapidly 
increasing in number and use a wide 
variety of format, type, illustration, 
and binding. 


Future Indications 


Because rather than in spite of me. 
chanical methods and standardization, 
printing is more various today than 
ever before. Whereas English books 
of whatever category of twenty years 
ago were printed in only three designs 
of type, no fewer than eight fonts are 
employed today. It has been necessary 
that most of these are reproductions 
of classic old-faces, but it may well be 
that the near future will witness a real 
renaissance of type design, based upon 
a sensitiveness to rightly-controlled 
type forms, and not animated by an 
uninformed curiosity for the original 
and the bizarre. 

Mr. Morison concluded by saying 
that his opinions were not to be con: 
sidered dogmatic in any way, as they 
were based on his own work in the 
field of book production. 


aa 


Ink for Tin Foil 


With the increasing demand for 
printing on tin foil and metallic 
coated papers came the necessity of 
special printing ink designed for such 
work. The leading manufacturers of 
ink are now in position to supply 
this type of ink to order. In cases 
where a pressman desires to use reg’ 


ular ink for printing on the materials 


mentioned, this may be done by mix 


ing with the regular ink a small part . 
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of the following preparation: Boiled 
linseed oil, one part; clear white shel- 
lac, one part; venetian turpentine, 
two parts. This compound may be 
mixed with ink of any color. 

For light printing on glassine, gela- 
tin or cellophane, the same prepara- 
tion may be mixed with regular ink 
and will produce good results. As to 
the exact quantity to be added to a 
batch of ink, that can only be deter- 
mined by practical tests. 

~~, 


The inventive genius of the Chesh- 
ire & Greenfield combination in Mil- 
waukee has again fathered a machine 
of much merit. It is called the C. & 
G. Typehi and Router. This machine 
isdesigned primarily for general rout- 
ing and making cuts type-high. It 
routs tint blocks in circles or ovals, 
or a combination, almost automati- 
cally; drills advertising cuts for key 
numbers; routs high spots in plates 
to prevent sheet marking. 


~ 


The Wetter Numbering Machine 
Company, Brooklyn, is placing on 
the market what is called the “lock 
wheel” numbering machine. When- 
ever a numbering machine of the 
ordinary kind is used on a_high- 
speed automatic press with small- 
diameter cylinder, the cylinder has a 
tendency to leave the plunger so ab- 
ruptly that the unit wheel or tens 
wheel may throw over too far or 
turn halfway over when not so re- 
quired. The manufacturers of the 
new machine guarantee that the fig- 
ures will always stand out in perfect 
alignment, and no matter what the 
conditions may be the wheels will 
hot turn over or half-way over when 
used on high-speed cylinders. 














HUMIDITY 






AIR CONTROL LOUVERS 
WATER SUPPLY 
WATER DRAIN 

WATER CONTROL VALVES 
SHOVING UNIT OF 
HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


KORECTAIRE HAS 
PROVEN ITS WORTH 


Many users of this simple humid- 
ity control device are loud in their 
praise. 


Mr. C. E. Blessing of Hoeflich Ptg. 
House, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 

“We are so well satisfied with this 
apparatus that you can express our 
satisfaction in any way you see fit.”” 


Mr. E. W. Prophet, Supt. of The 
Leader Publishing Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., says: 


“Your System, installed in our Press 
Room a year ago, is giving Abso- 
lute Satisfaction. Production has 
been substantially increased, and 
other troubles eliminated.” 





AIR INTAKE. 7 


Korectaire is not a spray system. 





Cool your plant next summer with 
**Korectaire.” 


We will gladly quote you on your space 
without obligation. 


The Correct - Air Co. 


610 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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The Leathers on Your Books 


Although in everyday bookbinding 
the different imitation leathers are in 
great vogue, there are yet plenty of 
books bound in real leather. With this 
point in view we give below a num- 
ber of leathers used in bookbinding 
and their values. The correctness of 
the statements are vouched for by 
Douglas Cockerell of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London. 

Sealskin—When properly prepared 
from the skin of the Greenland seal 
this leather is most durable. A report 
from librarians in England and Amer- 
ica in 1928 questioned the durability 
of this leather, however. 

Pigskin—This leather is by nature 
somewhat firm and stiff and is only 
suitable for large and heavy books. 
Skins which have been injured in the 
process of manufacture in order to 
make them soft and easy to work, 
should not be used. 

Morocco—True moroccos are pre: 
pared from goatskins. They vary in 
quality and price. The best levant 
moroccos are prepared from the skins 
of Cape goats. Every care should be 
exercised in selecting suitable skins. 
No imitations should be used. 

Sheepskin—This leather is known 
as Roan, Basil, Skiver, Persian, etc., 
and is often artificially grained and 
sold as morocco. Only specially pre- 
pared skins of mountain sheep should 
be used for book covers, as they pro- 
vide a firmer and more durable leather 
than the skins of the lowland breeds. 
Although sheepskin is the cheapest 
leather used for bindings, if properly 
prepared it is very serviceable. 

Persian leather should not be used 
as, although it may be mechanically 
strong, it has little durability. 


February 
tT. 


Calfskin—The skins of immature 
animals are soft and wanting in dur. 
ability. The early calfskin that has 
lasted well (fifteenth and sixteenth 
century) shows evidence of consider. 
able growth and indeed much of it 
would now be classed as hide. 

Russia, prepared in Russia, should 
not be used at all, as its method of 
manufacture renders it a poor binding 
leather. 

All leathers should be free from 
mineral acids and should not be un- 
duly stretched by the leather manufac 
turer or bookbinder. 

It is an elementary rule of craft 
honesty that materials should look 
what they are. No leather grained to 
look like a skin of a better quality 
should be used, as, apart from the fact 
that such graining by hot plates is 
very injurious, the process is, in its 
nature, a fraudulent one. 








Anderson Upright 
my tects 


prove a paying 


ji 


plant efficiency, 

= 7 in the saving of 
iil | i] time, space and 
of steps. Built very 
strong and 
equipped with 4” 
rubroid casters, 
A they carry a full 
load smoothly 
on its way. The 
standard size is 19x25”. Also made 
in size 25x38”. 


Sold by leading type founders 
an alers 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines—Bundling Presses 
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3229 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
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Classified Advertisin 


CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT AT 
BARGAIN PRICES—Monotype Type & 
Rule Caster, with several type and rule 
molds; a Ludlow Typograph and as- 
sorted matrices; a Thompson Type- 
caster; an Elrod Strip Caster. This 
equipment all in first-class condition. 
Address requests for further informa- 
tion to George Spalinger, 161 Harrison 
St.. Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Head Letter font, 34 pt. 
Gothic No. 14 Condensed, $30.50, cut for 
34-channel auxiliary; advertising fig- 
ures; 18 and 24 pt. Cheltenham Bold 
Condensed, $25.40, cut for 34-channel 
auxiliary; sorts for 24 pt. Gothic No. 2 
Condensed. $5.80. Used six weeks, all in 
good condition. Will show proof. The 
Indiana Freemason, Franklin, Ind. 


STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD—Re- 
possessed, as customer’s machine re- 
turned. Used very little. We over- 
hauled and guarantee same as new. 
Casts spacing and basing material on 
Lino or Inter from 6 to 36-pt. Equip- 
ment as desired. Ashton G. Stevenson, 
859 N. Franklin Street, Chicago. 











COMPOUNDS 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
POUND—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Send for Free Sample. Harry J. 
Hodges, Northbrook, III. 


ROYAL COMPOUND prevents offset, 
pickine and sticking, can also be used 
as a tint base. Will send sample on 
request for trial. Artcraft Printing Ink 
Co, 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 








DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
Without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 


EQUIPMENT 


CONSOLIDATION BARGAINS—Model 
K 2-mag. lino; model 1 lino., 2 mags.; 
Babcock 6-col. quarto drum cylinder, 
Omaha folder, motor; 30-in. cutter; No. 
5 Boston stitcher; 10x15 C. & P. jobber, 
Kimble var. spd. fric. dr. motor; cast- 
ing box, 4 col. x 18”; 20-in Rosback per- 
forator; Standard hand punch; gal. 
proof press; Mustang mailer; 2 impos. 
stones, 36x60. Record-Tribune, Round- 
up, Mont. 








NEWSPAPER PRESS CONTROL for 
sale, removed to make way for larger 
equipment, perfect condition, a bargain. 
Write immediately if interested. Box 
No. 128. The Graphic Arts Monthly. 





MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, complete 
for up-to-date composing room, one key- 
board, one composition caster with com- 
prehensive assortment of matrices, rule 
mats, etc. Up-to-date equipment in 
every respect. Address Box 166, Graphic 
Arts Monthly for detailed information. 








A. W. ROBERTSON 


6—5/0 65” Miehle two-color Presses 
with Cross Feeders and Extension 
Deliveries. 

1—7/0 74” Miehle single-color Press 
with Cross Feeder and Extension 
Delivery. 

3—5/0 65” Miehle single-color Presses 


with Cross Feeders and Extension 
Deliveries. 

2—2/0 56” Miehle single-color Presses 
with Cross Feeders and Extension 
Deliveries. 

PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Medallion 2851-2 











FRANK 
BIRKMANN 


SELF CLEANING 
PUNCHES 
1534 N. LAWLER 

AVENUE 
CHICAGO, 





EL. 
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MILLER FEEDER—12x18, $250.00 as 
is. Miller Bench Saw, $125.00. Johnson 
Roller Co. 





FOR SALE—Stereotype outfit, dry mat 
type half-page hand roller, humidor, 
matrix scorching and casting box. Con- 
dition like new. 

Two Standard high speed job presses, 
13x19 ins. 

One ruling machine, Lindbladh, with 
38-in. Schwartz feeder. Eastman Kodak 
Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 


M. M. KELTON PLATE PRESS..$ 75.00 
Invincible No. 1 Die Press............ 50.00 
Gordon Job Press 11x17.................. 100.00 
All in good order. 
FRALEY PRESS, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fuchs & Lang metal dec- 
orator. Can be bought at a low price. 
Gebhard Mfg. Co., 688 S. 16th St., 
Newark, N. J. 











COLT’S ARMORY and Laureate Print- 
ing Press, late styles and models. Fully 
guaranteed. Box No. 162, Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


MODEL 26 LINOTYPE — Practically 
new; no mats; complete with A. C. pot 
and motor. Davis-Greene Corp., Milton, 
Wisconsin. 








FOR SALE—Latham Monitor stitcher, 
14%” capacity. Two heads. Box 164, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


KNIFE GRINDERS 


SEND US YOUR KNIVES, ali kind 
by mail or express. Dull or poe 
sharpened knives cost money in Mi 
nae aan one. " . 
eo. ofbauer Co., 501 S§. 
St.. Chicago, Ill. Dearborn 
Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S, Dear. 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Qj. 
cago, Ill. 
Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 w 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. ‘ 
John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








A PRINTING CONCERN wants to buy 
the copyrights or publication rights of 
one or more small periodicals or trade 
journals (monthly preferred) with es. 
tablished circulation and list of adver. 
tisers. Write giving full information as 
to income, expenses, and sale terms, 
Also copy of last issue. The Palmer 
Register, Inc. Palmer, Mass. 





HOT EMBOSSING, Die Cutting, Cata- 
logue and Book Covers, Advertising 
Novelties. Write us regarding your 
cover problems. Specialty Embossing 
Co., 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—1 44” Oswego Cutting Ma- 
chine. Box 160, Graphic Arts Monthly. 








FOLDERS 





REAL FOLDER VALUES—Automatic 
Eclipse Folder 14x19; Mentges 14x20, 
$90: Hall 25x34, $275; Mentges latest 
Model 112, $500. J. L. Paul, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





FOLDERS—Used, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


ANDERSON 25x38 FOLDER, late model, 
perfect condition. A. C. motor. Cost 
$2,250. Best offer takes it. J. Koven & 
Co.. 1421 Solon St., Chicago, Ill. 








DEXTER 25x38 FOLDER—fFour right 
angle folds, excellent condition. $375. 
Herold Press, Monroe, Wis. 





BROWN 30x42 Double sixteen Folder, 
real bargain. L. Kinder, 3 Bradford Rd., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





LIBERTY MODEL 90, 17x22 Folder with | 


motor equipment. In good condition. 
Box 163, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR RENT office space Chicago, un- 
furnished, loop building, with firm sell- 
ing printers and folding-box manufat- 
turers. Switchboard service and limited 
stenographic service. Box 165, Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 





OPERATOR-MACHINIST wishes steady 
sit; or as operator; small daily or large 
weeklv preferred; union or unorgan- 
ized; all classes work, newspaper or 
job. Now subbing large daily. For par- 
ticulars write Box 521, Hudson, Ohio. 





WANTED—Typesetting salesman with 
wide acquaintance among Chicago print- 
ers. State experience. Box 161, Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 





CARBONIZED PAPERS— Al colors and 
qualities for sales book and manifold 
printing. Carbonized Paper Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 











PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 


— 


SIMONDS - WORDEN - WHITE - DOWD 
Knives lead the world in quality. W. ©. 
Smith, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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SAW SHARPENING 


WATERCOLOR PLATE ENGRAVING 





TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
eee Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75¢c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
ay return postage. Larger than 6 
thc and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 


—— 





One 6” diameter blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c 
each, three 65c each, 
four 60c each, five 55c 
each. Postage extra. 
Blades larger than 6” 
75c and up. All saws re- 
ceived before 3 p. m. 
mailed back same day. 
Every tooth on the blade 
alike, guaranteed. New 6” blades to 
customers at special price. 

G. T. HULTMAN & CO. 

411 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











SCHOOLS 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 

COMPANY SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION 

Teachers of printing, hand composi- 
tors and qualified apprentices may ar- 
range for Linotype instruction in the 
School of Instruction conducted at the 
Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company at 531 S. Plymouth 
Court. An equipment of twenty-four 
Linotype machines embracing the latest 
models, enables students in operating 
and mechanical classes to become fa- 
miliar with the most recent improve- 
ments. Send for information. 





MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and _  Intertypes. Practical 
course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 








STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 





WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 0554. Los Angeles, Calif. 








WANTED 





WANTED—tThree hand presses 4x6 to 
§xll. Send price, terms. Dickens Bros., 
Box 299, El Dorado, Kansas. 





Jean Berte or standard rubber. Furnish 
plates to your sketch or specifications. 
Also Hard Rubber poster plates for oil 


inks. 
MODERN RUBBER PLATE 
ENGRAVERS 
200 So. Jefferson 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Entire Plant Utilized for the Manufacture 
of Rapid Products 

















| 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 








OFFSET HIGH GRADE| RUBBER 
LITHOGRAPH| PRINTERS |NEWSPAPER 
ROLLERS ROLLERS ROLLERS 








Inventors of The Mercury Roller 





Federal at Twenty-Sixth ~» Chicago, Ill. 
TELEPHONE VICTORY 3100 
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* worth of printing and 
SRB ST ocbeDeD binding equipment 
‘— aT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES . 


LL the printing and binding equipment, with the exception of type 

and cabinets, of the Bert L. White Company, Chicago, IIl., high 
grade printers, is offered for sale at prices which offer remarkable 
opportunities to printers and binders contem vlating plant expansion 
or replacement of obsolete equipment. Virtually _all machinery 
offered is thoroughly modern, much of it less than eighteen months 
old, and in every respect as serviceable as new. Sale begins at once 
and continues until entire equipment has been sold. 


Cylinder Press Department Cutting Department 
4 70-inch 2-color Miehles with suction 1 50-inch Dayton-Seybold paper cutter. 
pile feeders and extension deliveries. 1 44-inch 20th Century Seybold paper 
2 74-inch single-color Miehles with suc- cutter, high motor bracket, auto- 
tion pile feeders and extension deli- matic clamp. 
veries. 1 38-inch Holyoke-Seybold paper cutter. 
inch-single-color Miehles with suc- : ‘ . . 
4 —— mg feeders and extension de- Machine Folding and Binding 
liveries. Department 


] 65-inch single-color Miehle with Cross 1 
feeder and extension delivery. 

3 62-inch single-color Miehles with 
Rouse lifts. 1 

2 46-inch single-color Miehles. 


Dexter folding machine 189-A, 12x15 to 
38x50, 2 packers. Machine equipped 
with late style Cross feeder. 

Anderson jobbing folder 25x38, per- 


forator. 
1 Baum folder, 1925 model, 289, 4 folds. 

Automatic Job and Platen Presses Equipped with Aldrich suction 
2 Style No. 2 Kelly automatic job-room feeder and extension panel delivery. 

cylinder presses with extension de- 1 Dexter folding machine, 12x16 to 33x16, 

liveries. 4 folds, 3 angle by one parallel. 
1 Model *“B’’ Kelly automatic job-room 1 Hall folder, 3 folds, 25x34. 

cylinder press with extension de- 1 Hall folder, 3 folds, 38x38. 

livery. 1 Anderson single folder. 
2 Model M-24 Multi-color presses with 1 Moyer automatic gathering and stitch- 


feeders, extension deliveries. ing machine, 4 Boston heads, 4 


1 14x22-inch Model **J”’ half super royal feeding stations. 
Laureate job press. 2 No. 4 Boston automatic wire stitchers. 
1 10x15-inch old series Gordon job press, 1 Anderson bundling press, 10 4x10 4. 
long fountain. 1 Monitor multiple punch, 26-inch, 
1 10x15-inch old series Miller automatic motor driven. 
unit. Composition department, general office 
1 10x15-inch Colts job press and attach- and commercial department, she!- 
ments. ving, tools and general miscellane- 
214x22-inch John Thomson Colts ous equipment in use in modern 
Armory presses. printing plant. 


These machines can be inspected at the Bert L. White plant at 1215-1217 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

This equipment may be purchased either (1) on the floor, (2) f. o. b. cars, or 
(3) delivered to any point, erected by our experienced erectors, and guaranteed to 
perform as when new. Our regular terms apply to these offerings. 

In considering any machine, please remember that this company is one of the 
oldest and largest in the printing machinery field, and our reputation for fair dealing 
is based on thousands of satisfactory transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
NEW YORK OFFICE 343 S. D b St BOSTON OFFICE 
225 VARICK STREET ¢ Vearborn St. 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Walker 1554 Telephone Harrison 5643 Telephone Hancock 3115 
We carry a full line of rebuilt equipment and our stock is continually changing. If you do 


not see in this list what you are looking for let us have a statement of your requirements 
*Replacement Cost 





You Can Instal . 7 
alue — 


Folding Machine - 
of the Century 


The Brand New 1930 | 
BAUM AUTOMATIC. 


WITHOUT INITIAL PAYMENT } 
On Folder or Automatic Feed } 


(slight cost for inexpensive pump and motors, we don’t mnfr, these) — 


SPEED —20,000 an hour 
27 DIFFERENT FOLDS 


Only $37.50 a Month—IT CAN 
_ EARN that much in G@ne DAY 


Six Sections of Folding Rollers; Ficoll 
sion Delivery Suction Rotary-Wheel 
Feed; Leimann Pump; Motors 


All for $1 185% factory 


No extras—everything included e q 
The folding machine VALUE of the CENTURY ~ 


Factory working overtime trying to keep pace with demand= * * 
wire collect for complete information and possible delivery date. 9 


Ww 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAU! 


615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





